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PREFACE 


WuitrE Matthew Arnold’s poems bore in his own day the 
distinction of being classic, they have nevertheless won their 
way slowly into general present-day recognition. Sohrab 
and Rustum has become widely accepted as a narrative 
poem of supreme worth, and, with tempered reservation, a 
similar note of praise has been given to Balder Dead. 
Wider acquaintance with his other narrative verse and with 
his lyrics has tended more and more to elevate him into 
companionship with the most gifted poets of the past cen- 
tury, so that his name is now by prudent critics frequently 
linked with that of Tennyson and Browning. 

This fact is the more significant because most of Arnold’s 
daylight hours were spent in work connected with his office 
of Inspector of Schools, and he was accordingly denied the 
leisure which was happily granted to his two gifted con- 
temporaries in the field of poetry. The effect of this close 
confinement to his official duties is seen in the limited 
amount of his verse rather than in the quality, which is 
uniformly high. 

The chasteness of his style and the loftinéss of his moral 
tone especially commend him to the attention of earnest 
students. 

In editing these selections I have reprinted the biograph- 
ical sketch written several years ago by Louise Imogen 
Guiney and published in an earlier edition of the Riverside 
Literature Series, with foot-note annotation. For the noteg 
and introduction to Sohrab and Rustwm and for one or two 
other details I am indebted to Miss R. Adelaide Witham, 
formerly head of the English Department of the Classical 
High School, Providence, R. I., now of Miss Barstow’s 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

CHARLES Swain THomas. 

Wesr Newton, Mass., February, 1911. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


fw the noiseless village of Laleham, near Staines, 
fn the Thames valley, which now holds his grave, Mat 
thew Arnold was born on the Christmas f Be of 1822: 
the eldest son of Thomas Arnold, afterwards the great 
Head Master of Rugby, and of his wife, Mary ent 
rose. The boy was at school at both Laleham and 
Rugby, and at Winchester for a year between-times ; 
making a memorable record im all. He went to Ox- 
ford at nineteen, matriculating at Balliol, the first of 
the colleges for scholarship. After taking the Newdi- 
gate prize, he graduated with honors in 1844, and was 
elected a Fellow of Oriel in the following March; he 
taught classics for a while at Rugby, but in 1847 
accepted the post of private secretary to the Karl of 
Lansdowne, then Lord President of the Council. 
The Strayed Reveller appeared in 1848, and an- 
nounced a new bard of the blood royal to a small but 
discriminating public. Not long afterward, Arnold 
married Miss Frances Lucy Wightman. In this same 
year, when he was twenty-nine, and had a wistful 
dream of devoting his whole life to the service of let 
ters, he became Inspector of Schools, and began that 
round of uncongenial tasks which was to last almost 
till the very end of his unselfish life. The two series 
of his collected Poems followed in 1853 and 1855. 
A little later, we find him lecturing, as Professor of 
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Poetry, at Oxford. He travelled much on the Conti. 
nent, in the interests of English middle-class educa 
tion, often bringing back to London larger suggestions 
and ideas than the national mind was ready to receive. 
Arnold’s first prose, the H’ssays on Criticism, dating 
from 1865, proved to be the forerunner of many tren- 
chant books, which dealt fearlessly with politics, liter. 
ature, social conduct, and popular religion, and had 2 
strong influence on his time. In the space of four 
years, he suffered the loss of three of his children 
(two being boys of unusual promise), and then moved 
from Harrow to Cobham in Kent, which continued, 
from 1872 on, to be his home. He twice visited 
America, and lectured there. On the 15th of April, 
1888, Matthew Arnold died suddenly at Liverpool, 
whither he had gone to meet his elder daughter, on 
her arrival from New York. 

His life, which looks busy, brave, happy, was also 
“lonely as a cloud.” His real life, his poetic career, 
began and ended inside of twenty years. It is all 
of a piece, and it is of the first order. Despite his 
wonderfully intimate love of Nature, his poems did 
not, and do not, appeal te everybody. That he knew 
it, witness these quiet statements in his private letters, 
“ My poems are making their way, I think, though 
slowly, and are perhaps, never to make way very far. 
There must always be some people, however, to whom 
the literalness and sincerity ef them has a charm.” 
». . “They represent, on the whole, the main move- 
ment of mind of the last quarter of a century; and 
thus they will probably have their day, as people 
become conscious to themselves of what that move- 
ment of mind is, and interested in the literary pro. 
fuctions which reflect it.” Arnold made a profound 
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rather than a wide impression. Lord Beaconsfield 
said of him that he enjoyed the unique distinction of 
being rated as a classic, in his lifetime. Singularly 
enough, it was his pioneer prose, his stormy but tri- 
umphant crusade of reform against a smug civiliza- 
tion, carried on with a sure and lucid and urbane habit 
of speech, which first drew general attention to what 
he truly was: a great poet who had, as all great poets 
have, the right to arraign the world. Mr. William 
Sharp has well called Arnold “an impassioned Mar- 
cus Aurelius, wrought by poetic vision and emotion 
to poetic music, rather than a Heine, or a Shelley, or 
a Burns.” Intense gravity, restraint, asceticism, con- 
centration, possess his every page; but below them, 
there is what serene wisdom, what energy, what a 
glow of ethic and lyric fire! what rich inflowings, 
from every side, of the operative spirit of tenderness, 
and strange vistas of human joy beautifully breaking 
away, as it were from the branch-builded hut of a 
Stoic, upon the mountain-side ! 

The affinities of Arnold’s austere art are with 
Wordsworth, with Goethe; most of all, with the 
Greeks. We cannot do better than quote, for our 
remembrance, a fine synthesis of Mr. Arthur Galton. 
“Jn Matthew Arnold’s style and in his manner, he 
seems to me to recall the great masters: and this in a 
striking and in an abiding way. . . . To recall them at 
all is arare gift, but to recall them naturally, and with 
no strained sense nor jarring note of imitation, is a 
gift so exceedingly rare that it is almost enough, in 
itself, to place a writer among the great masters; to 
proclaim that he is one of them. To recall them in 
any way is arare gift, though not a unique gift: a 
few other modern poets recall them, too; but with 
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these, with every one of them, it is the exception when 
they resemble the great masters. They have their 
own styles, which abide with them: it is only now and 
then, by a flash of genius, that they break through 
their own styles, and attain the one immortal style. 
Just the contrary of this is true of Matthew Arnold. 
It is his own, his usual, and his most natural style 
which recalls the great masters; and only when he 
does not write like himself, does he cease to resemble 
them. . . . No man who attains to the great style can 
fail to have a distinguished function; and Matthew. 
Arnold, like Milton, will be ‘a leaven and a power,’ 
because he, too, has made the great style current in 
English. With his desire for culture and for perfee- 
tion, there is no destiny he would prefer to this, for 
which his nature, his training, and his sympathies, all 
prepared him. To convey the message of those an. 
cients whom he loved so well, in that English tongue 
which he was taught by them to use so perfectly ; — 
to serve as an eternal protest against charlatanism 
and vulgarity ;— 1s exactly the mission he would 
have chosen for himself. . . . The few writers of our 
language, therefore, who give us ‘an ideal of excel- 
lence the most high and the most rare,’ have an im- 
portant function: we should study their works con- 
tinually, and it should be a matter of passionate 
concern with us, that the ‘ ideals,’ that is, the definite 
and perfect models, should abide with us for ever.” 
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SOHRAB AND RUSTUM. 
AN EPISODE. 


**T am occupied with a thing that gives me more pleasure than anye 
thing I have ever done yet: which is a good sign, but whether I shall 
not ultimately spoil it by being obliged to strike it off in fragments, 
instead of at one heat, I cannot quite say.” ... ‘‘ All my spare time 
has been spent on a poem which I have just finished, and which I 
think by far the best thing I have yet done, and I think that it will / 
be generally liked ; though one can never be sure of this. I have had 
the greatest pleasure in composing it: a rare thing with me, and, as I 
think, a good test of the pleasure what you write is likely to afford to 
others. But the story is a very noble and excellent one.” From let« 
ters of Matthew Arnold to members of his family in April and May 
of 1853. “ 

The story of Sohrab and Rustum is told in Sir John Malcolm’s Hise 
tory of Persia, as follows: — 

“The young Sohrab... hac! left his mother, and sought fame un- 
der the banners of Afrasiab, whose armies he commanded, and soon 
obtained a renown beyond that of all contemporary heroes but his 
father. He had carried death and dismay into the ranks of the Per- 
sians, and had terrified the boldest warriors of that country, before 
Rustum encountered him, which at last that hero resolved to do, un- 
der a feigned name. They met three times. The first time they / 
parted by mutual consent, though Sohrab had the advantage; the 
second, the youth obtained a victory, but granted life to his unknown 
father; the third was fatal to Sohrab, who, when writhing in the 
pangs of death, warned his conqueror to shun the vengeance that is in- 
spired by parental woes, and bade him dread the rage of the mighty 
Rustum, who must soon learn that he had slain hisson Sohrab. These 
words, we are told, were as death to the aged hero ; and when he recov: 
ered from a trance, he called in despair for proofs of what Sohrab had 
said- The afflicted and dying youth tore open his mail, and showed 
his father a seal which his mother had placed on his arm when sha 
discovered to him the secret of his birth, and bade him seek his 
father. The sight of his own signet rendered Rustum quite frantic ; 
he cursed himself, attempting to put an end to his existence, and was 
only prevented by the efforts of his expiring son. After Sohrab’s 
death, he burnt his tents and all his goods, and carried the corpse to 
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Seistan, where it was interred; the army of Turan was, agreeably te 
the last request of Sohrab, permitted to cross the Oxus unmolested. 
To reconcile us to the improbability of this tale, we are informed that 

tustum could have no idea his son was in existence. ‘The mother of 
Sohrab had written to him her child was a daughter, fearing to lose 


’ her darling infant if she revealed the truth; and Rustum, as before 
¥” stated, fought under a reigned name, an usage not uncommon in 


the chivalrous combats of those days.” 


Anp the first grey of morning fill’d the east, 

And the fog rose out of the Oxus stream. 

But al! the Tartar camp along the stream 

Was hush’d, and still the men were plung’d in 
sleep ; 

5 Sohrab alone, herslept not: all night long “ 
He had lain wakeful, tossing on his bed. 

But when the grey dawn stole into his tent, 
He rose, and clad himself, and girt his sword, 
And took his horseman’s cloak, and left his tent,.. 
20 And went abroad into the cold wet fog, 
Through the dim camp, to Peran-Wisa’s tent. 
Through the black Tartar tents he pass’d, which 
stood 
Clustering like bee-hives on the low flat strand 
Of Oxus, where the summer-floods o’erflow 

1s When the sun melts the snows in high Pamere: 

Through the black tents he pass’d, o’er that low 
strand, ; 

And to a hillock came, a little back 

From the stream’s brink; the spot where first a 
boat, 

Crossing the stream in summer, scrapes the land. 

w ‘Che men of former times had crown’d the top 
With a clay fort, but that was fall’n; and now 
The Tartars built there Peran-Wisa’s tent, 

A dome of laths, and o’er it felts were spread. 
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And Sohrab came there, and went in, and stood 
® Upon the thick-pil’d carpets in the tent, 
And found the old man sleeping on his bed 
Of rugs and felts, and near him lay his arms. 
And Peran-Wisa heard him, though the step 
Was dull’d; for he slept light, an old man’s sleep 
w And he rose quickly on one arm, and said : — 
“ Who art thou? for it is not yet clear dawn. 
Speak! is there news, or any night alarm?” 
But Sohrab came to the bedside, and said :-= 
“ Thou know’st me, Peran-Wisa: it is I. 
. 5 The sun is not yet risen, and the foe 
Sleep, but I sleep not; all night long I lie 
Tossing and wakeful ; and I come to thee. 
For so did King Afrasiab bid me seek 
Thy counsel, and to heed thee as thy son, 
« In panarcans. before the army march’d ; 
And I will tell thee what my heart desires. 
Thou know’st if, since from Ader-baijan first 
I came among the Tartars and bore arms, 
I have still serv’d Afrasiab well, and shown, 
« At my boy’s years, the courage of a man. 
This too thou know’st, that while I still bear on 
The conquering Tartar ensigns through the world 
And beat the Persians back on every field, 
I seek one man, one man, and one alone: 
so Rustum, my father; who I hop’d should greet, 
Should one day greet, upon some well-fought field. 
His'not unworthy, not inglorious son. 
So I long hop’d, but him I never find. 
Come then, hear now, and grant me what I ask! 
» Let the two armies rest to-day: but I 
Will challenge forth the bravest Persian lords 
To meet me, man to man; if I prevail, 
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Rustum will surely hear it: if I fall— 
Old man, the dead need no one, claim no kin. 
@ Dim is the rumour of a common fight 
Where host meets host, and many names are sunk 
‘(But of a single combat fame speaks clear.” 
He spoke; and Peran-Wisa took the hand 
Of the young man in his, and sigh’d, and said: — 
s ‘QO Sohrab, an unquiet heart is thine! 
Canst thou not rest among the Tartar chiefs, 
And share the battle’s common chance with us 
Who love thee, but must press for ever first, 
In single fight incurring single risk, 
w To find a father thou hast never seen ? 
That were far best, my son, to stay with us 
Unmurmuring: in our tents, while it is war, 
And when ’t is truce, then in Afrasiab’s towns. 
But, if this one desire indeed rules all, 
% To seek out Rustum, seek him not through fight? 
Seek him in peace, and carry to his arms, 
O Sohrab, carry an unwounded son! 
But far hence seek him, for he is not here. 
“For now it is not as when I was young, 
t When Rustum was in front of every fray ; 
‘But now he keeps apart, and sits at home, 
‘In Seistan, with Zal, his father old, 
Whether that his own mighty strength at last 
Feels the abhorr’d approaches of old age, © 
35 Or in some quarrel with the Persian King. 
[These go!— Thou wilt not? Yet my heart fore 
Tis hades 
Danger or death awaits thee on this field. 
Fain would I know thee safe and well, though lost 
To us; fain therefore send thee hence, in peace 
# To seek thy father, not seek single fights 
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In vain, But who can keep the lion’s eub 
From ravening, and who govern Rustum’s son? 
Go: I will grant thee what thy heart desires,” 
So said he, and dropp’d Sohrab’s hand, and left 
9 His bed, and the warm rugs whereon he lay ; 
And o’er his chilly limbs his woollen coat 
He pass’d, and tied his sandals on his feet, 
And threw a white cloak round him, and he took 
In his right hand a ruler’s staff, no sword ; 
Avvo And on Peihe,d lewerin cidip akin oa OS 
: ’ Black, glossy, curl’d, the fleece of Kara-Kul ; 
And rais’d the curtain of his tent, and call’d 
eas “The « sun by this had risen, and elean'd the fog 
106 From the broad Oxus and the glittering sands. 
And from their tents the Tartar horsemen fil’d 
Into the open plain; so Haman bade: 
Haman, who next to Peran-Wisa rul’d 
The host; and still was in his lusty prime. 4\ 
no From their black tents, long files of horse, they 
stream’d ; \ 
As when some grey November morn the files, 
In marching order spread, of long-neck’d cranes 
Stream over Casbin and the southern slopes 
Of Elburz, from the Aralian estuaries, 
_ ats Or some frore Caspian reed-bed, southward bound 
For the warm Persian sea-board: so they stream’d ; 
The Tartars of the Oxus, the King’s guard, \ 
First, with black sheep-skin caps and with long § _/ 
spears ; — 
Large men, large steeds, who from Boma come 
xo And Khiva, sited ferment the milk of mares. 
Next, the more temperate Toorkmuns of the south, 
The Tukas, and the lances of Salore, 
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And those from Attruck and the Caspian sands 3 
Light men and on light steeds, who only drink 

vs The acrid milk of camels, and their wells. 
And then a swarm of wandering horse, who came 
From far, and a more doubtful service own’d ; 
The Tartars of Ferghana, from the banks 
Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards 

130 And close-set skull-caps; and those wilder hordes 
Whe roam o’er Kipchak and the northern waste ; 
Kalmucks and unkempt Kuzzaks, tribes who stray 
Nearest the Pole; and wandering Kirghizzes, 
Who come on shaggy ponies from Pamere : — 

15 These all fil’d out from camp into the plain. 
And on the other side the Persians form’d : 
First a light cloud of horse, Tartars they seem’d, 
The Lyats of Khorassan ; ana behind, 
The royal troops of Persia, horse and foot, 

“uo Marshall’d battalions bright in burnish’d steel. 
But Peran-Wisa with his herald came, 
Threading the Tartar squadrons to the front, 
And with his staff kept back the foremost ranks. 
And when Ferood, who led the Persians, saw 

to That Peran-Wisa kept the Tartars back, 
He took.his spear, and to the front he came, 
And check’d his ranks, and fix’d them where they - 

stood. 

And the old Tartar came upon the sand 
Betwixt the silent hosts, and spake, and said :— 

wo «©** Fercod, and ye, Persians and Tartars, hear! 
Let there be truce between the hosts to-day, 
But choose’a champion from the Persian lords 
‘To fight our champion Sohrab, man to man.” 

As, in the country, on a morn in June, 
gs When the dew glistens on the pearled ears, 
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A shiver runs through the deep corn for joy, 
So, when they heard what Peran-Wisa said, 
A thrill through all the Tartar squadrons ran 
Of pride and hope for Sohrab, whom they lov’d. 
%o But asa troop of pedlars, from Cabool, 
Cross underneath the Indian Caucasus, 
That vast sky-neighbouring mountain of milk snow4 
Crossing so high, that, as they mount, they pass 
Long flocks of travelling birds dead on the snow, 
ws Chok’d by the air, and scarce can they themselves 
Slake their parch’d throats with sugar’d mulber 
Tries ; 
(In single file they move, and stop their, breath, 
Por fear they should dislodge the o’erhanging 
snows), 
So the pale Persians held anes breath with fear. 

10 And to Ferood his brother chiefs came up 

To counsel; Gudurz and Zoarrah came, 

And Feraburz, who rul’d the Persian host 

Second, and was the uncle of the King ; 

These came and counsell’d, and then Gudurz 
said : — 

15 ©“ Ferood, shame bids us take their challenge uf, 
Yet champion have we none to match this youth. 
He has the wild stag’s foot, the lion’s heart. 

But Rustum came last night; aloof he sits 
And sullen, and has pitch’d his tents apart. 

w0 Him will I seek, and carry to his ear 
The Tartar challenge, and this young man’s name: 
Haply he will forget his wrath, and fight. 

Stand forth the ee and take their challenge up.” 
So spake he; and Ferood stood forth and cried:-— 
5 ‘“¢ Old man, be it agreed as thou hast said! 
Let Sohrab arm, and we will find a man.” 
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He spake: and Peran-Wisa turn’d, and strode 
Back through the opening squadrons to his tent. - 
But through the anxious Persians Gudurz ran, 

we And cross’d the camp which lay behind, and 
reach’d, 
Out on the sands beyond it, Rustum’s tents. 
Of scarlet cloth they were, and glittering gay, 
Just pitch’d; the high pavilion in the midst 
Was Rustum’s, and his men lay camp’d around. 
s5 And Gudurz enter’d Rustum’s tent, and found 
Rustum ; his morning meal was done, but still 
The table stood before him, charg’d with food: 
A side of, roasted sheep, and cakes of bread, 
And dark.green melons; and there Rustum sate 
200 Listless, and held a falcon on his wrist, - 
And play’d with it; but Gudurz came and stood 
Before him; and he look’d, and saw him stand, 
And with a cry sprang up and dropp’d the bird, 
And greeted Gudurz with both hands, and said :— 
2 ‘ Welcome! these eyes could see no_ better 
sight. 
What news? but sit down first, and eat and drink.” 

But Gudurz stood in the tent-door, and said: — . 

“Not now! a time will come to eat and drink, 
But not to-day: to-day has other needs. 
uo The armies are drawn out, and stand at gaze ; 
For from the Tartars is a challenge brought 
To pick a champion from the Persian lords 
To fight their champion, and thou know’st his 
name: 
Schrab men call him, but his birth is hid. 
us O Rustum, like thy might is this young man’s! 
He has the wild stag’s foot, the lion’s heart; 
And he is young, and Iran’s chiefs are old, 
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Or else too weak: and all eyes turn to thee. 
Come down and help us, Rustum, or we lose!” 
0 He spoke; but Rustum answer’d with a smile: = 
“Go to! if Iran’s chiefs are old, then I 
Am older; if the young are weak, the King 
Errs strangely: for the King, for Kai Khosroo, 
Himself is young, and honours younger men, 
zw And lets the aged moulder to their graves. 
Rustum he loves no more, but loves the young: 
The young may rise at Sohrab’s vaunts, not 1. 
For what care I, though all speak Sohrab’s fame? 
For would that I myself had such a son, 
20 And not that one slight helpless girl I have: 
A son so fam’d, so brave, to send to war, 
And I to tarry with the snow-hair’d Zal, 
My father, whom the robber Afghans vex, 
- And clip his borders short, and drive his herds, 
«> And he has none to guard his weak old age. 
There would I go, and hang my armour up, 
And with my great name fence that weak old man, 
And spend the goodly treasures I have got, 
And rest my age, and hear of Sohrab’s fame, 
suo And leave to death the hosts of thankless kings, 
- And with these slaughterous hands draw sword n¢ 
more.” 
He spoke, and smil’d; and Gudurz made re 
ply :— 
“What then, O Rustum, will men say to this, 
When Sohrab dares our bravest forth, and seeks 
#: Thee most of all, and thou, whom most he seeks, 
Hidest thy face? Take heed lest men should say: 
Like some old miser, Rustum hoards his fame, 
And shuns to peril it with younger men.” 
And, greatly mov’d, then Rustum made reply :— 
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wo “O Gudurz, wherefore dost thou say such words? 
Thou knowest better words than this to say. 

What is one more, one less, obscure or fam’d, 
Valiant or craven, young or old, to me? 
Are not they mortal, am not I myself ? 

#5 But who for men of nought would do great deeds? 
Come, thou shalt see how Rustum hoards his fame! 
But I will fight unknown, and in plain arms ; 
Let not men say of Rustum, he was match’d 
In single fight with any mortal man.” 

%0 He spoke, and frown’d; and Gudurz turn’d, and 

ran | 

Back quickly through the camp in fear and joy: 
Fear at his wrath, but joy that Rustum came. 
But Rustum strode to his tent-door, and call’d 
His followers in, and bade them bring his arms, 

ws And clad himself in steel; the arms he chose 
Were plain, and on his shield was no device, 

Only his helm was rich, inlaid with gold, 
And, from the fluted spine atop, a plume 
Of horsehair wav’d, a scarlet horsehair plume. 

270 So arm’d, he issued forth; and Ruksh, his horse, 
Follow’d him like a faithful hound; at heel, 

Ruksh, whose renown was nois’d through all the 
earth: 

The horse, whom Rustum on a foray once 

Did in Bokhara by the river find 

#5 A colt beneath its dam, and drove him home, 

And rear’d him: a bright bay, with lofty crest, 
Dight with a saddle-cloth of broider’d green 
Crusted with gold, and on the ground were work’d 
All beasts of chase, all beasts which hunters know. 

#0 So follow’d, Rustum left his tents, and eross’d 
The camp, and to the Persian host appear’d. 
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And all the Persians knew him, and with shouts 
Hail’d; but the Tartars knew not who he was. 
And dear as the wet diver to the eyes 

#35 Of his pale wife who waits and weeps on shore, 
By sandy Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf 
Plunging all day in the blue waves, at night, 
Having made up his tale of precious pearls, 
Rejoins her in their hut upon the sands: 

20 So dear, to the pale Persians Rustum came. 

And Rustum to the Persian front advane’d, 
And Sohrab arm’d in Haman’s tent, and came. 
And as afield the reapers cut a swath 
Down through the middle of a rich man’s corn, 

#5 And on each side are squares of standing corn, 
And in the midst a stubble, short and bare: 
So on each.side were squares of men, with spears 
Bristling, and in the midst, the open sand. 
‘And Radu came upon the sand, and cast 

30 His eyes toward the Tartar tents, and saw 
Sohrab come forth, and eyed him as he came. 

As-some-rich-woman,-on-a winter’s-morn, 
Eyes-through her silken curtains the poor drudge 
Who-with-numb blacken’d fingers. makes her fire 

305 At cock-crow,.on a starlit winter’s morn, 
When_.the frost. flowers the whiten’d _window-panes, 
And-wonders how she lives, and-what-the thoughts 
Of.that.poor-drudge-may be; so Rustum eyed 
The-unknown adventurous youth;-who from afar 

10-Came-seeking-Rustum, and-defying forth 
All-the most.valiant chiefs:long-he perus’d 
His-spirited_air, and _wonder’d who he was. 
For very young he seem’d, tenderly rear’d ; 
Like some young Gypressy tall, and ee ana 
straight, 
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us Which in a queen’s secluded garden throws 
Its slight dark shadow on the moonlit turf, 
By midnight, to a bubbling fountain’s sound : 
So slender Sohrab seem’d, so softly rear’d. 
And a deep pity enter’d Rustum’s soul 
x0 As he beheld him coming; and he stood, 
And beckon’d to him with his hand, and said: — 
“Q thou young man, the air of heaven is soft, 
And warm, and pleasant; but the grave is cold! 
Heaven’s air is better than the cold dead grave. 
#5 Behold me: I am vast, and clad in iron, 
And tried; and I have stood on many a field 
Of blood, and J have fought with many a foe: 
Never was that field lost, or that foe sav’d. 
O Sohrab, wherefore wilt thou rush on death? 
#0 Be govern’d! quit the Tartar host, and come 
To Iran, and be as my son to me, 
And fight beneath my banner till I die! 
‘Chere are no youths in Iran brave as thou.” 
So he spake, mildly ; Sohrab heard his voice, 
ws The mighty voice of Rustum, and he saw 
His giant figure planted on the sand, 
Sole, like some single tower, which a chief 
Hath builded on the waste in former years 
Against the robbers; and he saw that head, 
mo Streak’d with its first grey hairs: hope fill’d his 
soul, 
And he ran forward and embrae’d his knees, 
And clasp’d his hand within his own, and said : — 
“Oh, by thy father’s head! by thine own soul! 
Art thou not Rustum? speak: art thou not he?” 
“s But Rustum eyed askance the kneeling youth, 
And turn’d away, and spake to his own soul :— 
“Ah me, I muse what this young fox may mean! 
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False, wily, boastful, are these Tartar boys. 
For if I now confess this thing he asks, 
0 And hide it not, but say: Raustum is here? 
He will not yield indeed, nor quit our foes, 
But he will find some pretext not to fight, 
And praise my fame, and proffer courteous gifts, 
A belt or sword, perhaps, and go his way. 
35 And on a feast-tide, in Afrasiab’s hall, 
In Samarcand, he will arise and ery: 
‘I challeng’d once, when the two armies camp’d | 
Beside the Oxus, all the Persian lords 
To cope with me in single fight; but they 
. #0 Shrank, only Rustum dar’d: then he and I 
Chane’d gifts, and went on equal terms away.’ 
So will he speak, perhaps, while men applaud. 
Then were the chiefs of Iran sham’d through me.” 
\ And then he turn’d, and sternly spake aloud: —« 
365 “* Rise! wherefore dost thou vainly question thus 
Of Rustum? Iam here, whom thou hast call’d 
By challenge forth: make good thy vaunt, or yield 
Js it with Rustum only thou wouldst fight? 
Rash boy, men look on Rustum’s face and flee !— 
s70 Kor well I know, that did great Rustum stand 
Before thy face this day, and were reveal’d, 
There would be then no talk of fighting more. 
But being what I am, I tell thee this: 
Do thou record it in thine inmost soul: 
s%Zither thou shalt renounce thy vaunt and yield, 
Or else thy bones shall strew this sand, till winds 
’ Bleach them, or Oxus with his summer-floods, 
Oxus in summer, wash them all away.” 
He spoke ; and Sohrab answer’d, on his feet : — 
wo“ Art thou so fierce? Thou wilt not fright me so! 
I am no girl, to be made pale by words. 
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Yet this thou hast said well, did Rustum stand 
Here on this field, there were no fighting then. 
But Rustum is far hence, and we stand here. 
ws Begin! thou art more vast, more dread than I, 
And thou art prov’d, I know, and I am young: 
But yet success sways with the breath of Heaven. 
And though thou thinkest that thou knowest sure 
Thy victory, yet thou canst not surely know; 
#0 For we are all, like swimmers in the sea, 
Pois’d on the top of a huge wave of fate, 
Which hangs, uncertain to which side to fall. 
And whether it will heave us up to land, 
Or whether it will roll us out to sea, 
25 Back-out-to-sea, to the deep waves of death, 
We know not, and no search will make us know: 
Only the event will teach us, in its hour.” 
He spoke, and Rustum answer’d not, but hurl’d 
His spear: down from the shoulder, down it came, 
«0 As on some partridge in the corn, a hawk 
That long has tower’d in the airy clouds, 
Drops like a plummet: Sohrab saw it come, 
And sprang aside, quick as a flash; the spear 
Hiss’d, and went quivering down into the sand, 
«5 Which it sent flying wide; then Sohrab threw 
In turn, and full struck; Rustum’s shield sharg 
rang, 
The iron plates rang sharp, but turn’d the spear. 
And Rustum seiz’d his club, which none but he 
Could wield; an unlopp’d trunk it was, and huge, 
n0 Still rough: like those which men in treeless plaing, 
To build them boats, fish from the flooded rivers, 
Hyphasis or Hydaspes, when, high up 
By their dark springs, the wind in winter-time 
Hath made in Himalayan forests wrack, 
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as And strewn the channels with torn boughs: s 
huge 
The club which Rustum lifted now, and struck 
One stroke ; but again Sohrab sprang aside, 
Lithe as the glancing snake, and the club came 
Thundering to earth, and leapt from Rustum’s 
hand. 
o And Rustum follow’d his own blow, and fell 
To his knees, and with his fingers clutch’d the 
sand ; 
And now might Sohrab have unsheath’d his sword, 
And piere’d the mighty Rustum while he lay 
Dizzy, and on his knees, and chok’d with sand: 
@5 But he look’d on, and smil’d, nor bar’d his sword, 
But courteously drew back, and spoke, and said : ~ 
“Thou strik’st too hard! that club of thine wilf 
+ float 
Upon the summer-floods, and not my bones. 
But rise, and be not wroth! not wroth am I; 
«30 No, when I see thee, wrath forsakes my soul. 
Thou say’st, thou art not Rustum: be it so! 
Who art thou then, that canst so touch my soul? 
Boy as I am, I have seen battles too ; 
Have waded foremost in their bloody waves, 
435 And heard their hollow roar of dying men; 
But never was my heart thus touch’d before. 
Are they from Heaven, these scoftenings of the 
heart ? 
O thou old warrior, let us yield to Heaven! 
Come, plant we here in earth our angry spears, 
uo And make a truce, and sit upon this sand, 
And pledge each other in red wine, like friends; 
And thou shalt talk to me of Rustum’s deeds. 
There are enough foes in-the-Persian host, 
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Whom I may meet, and strike, and feel no pang ; 
us Champions enough Afrasiab has, whom thou 
Mayst fight: fight them, when od confront thy 
soni 
But oh, let there be peace ’twixt thee and me!” 
He ceas’d, but while he spake, Rustum had risen, 
And stood erect, trembling with rage; his club 
am He left to lie, but had regain’d his spear, 
Whose fiery point now in his mail’d right-hand 
laz’d bright and baleful, like that autumn-star, 
The baleful sign of fevers; dust had soil’d 
His stately crest, and dimm’d his glittering arms. 
ws His breast heav’d, his lips foam’d, and twice his 
voice 
Was chok’d with rage; at last these words broke 
way :— 

“ Girl! nimble with thy feet, not with thy hands] 
Curl’d minion, dancer, coiner of sweet words! 
Fight: let me hear thy hateful voice no more. 

» Thou art not in Afrasiab’s gardens now 
With Tartar girls, with whom thou art wonk ta 
~ dance; 
But on the Oxus-sands, and in the dance 
Of battle, and with me, who make no play 
Of war: I fight it out, and hand to hand. 
#5 Speak not to me of truce, and pledge, and wine! - 
Remember all thy valour; try thy feints 
And cunning! All the pity I had is gone: 
Because thou hast sham’d me, before both the hosts 
With thy light skipping tricks, and thy girl’s wiles.” 
so He spoke; and Sohrab kindled at his taunts, 
And he too drew his sword: at once they rush’d 
Together, as two eagles on one prey 
Come rushing down together from the clouds, 
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One from the east, one from the west: their shields 
v5 Dash’d with a clang together, and a din 

Rose, such as that the sinewy woodcutters 

Make often in the forest’s heart at morn, 

Of hewing axes, crashing trees: such blows 

Rustum and Sohrab on each other hail’d. 

«¢ And you would say that sun and stars took part 

, In that unnatural conflict; for a cloud 
Grew suddenly in heaven, and dark’d the sun 
Over the fighters’ heads; and a wind rose 
Under their feet, and moaning swept the plain, 

#5 And in a sandy whirlwind wrapp’d the pair. 

In gloom they twain were wrapp’d, and they alone, 
For both the on-looking hosts on either hand 

Stood in broad daylight, and-the sky was pure, 
And the sun sparkled on the -Oxus stream. 

#0 But in the gloom they fought, with bloodshot eyes 
And labouring breath; first Rustum struck the 
= shield 
‘Which Sohrab held stiff out: the steel-spik’d spear 
Rent the tough plates, but fail’d to reach the skin, 
And Rustum pluck’d it back with angry groan. 

#5 Then.Sohrab with his sword smote Rustum’s helm, 
Nor clove its steel quite through; but all the crest 
He shore away, and that proud horsehair plume, 
Never till now defil’d, sank to the dust ; 

And Rustum bow’d his head; but then the gloom 

500 Grew blacker, thunder rumbled in the air, 

And lightnings rent the cloud; and Ruksh, the 
horse, 
Who stood at hand, utter’d a dreadful cry: 
No horse’s ery was that, most like the roar 
Of some pain’d desert-lion, who all day 
#5 Hath trail’d the hunter’s javelin in his side, 
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And comes, at night, to die upon the sand. 
The two hosts héard that erys and a9 fér fear, 
And Oxus cuydled as it cross’ his strea 
But Sohrabsheard, and g#lail’d not, buteush’ d on, 
a0 And struck again; and/again Rustuny’ bow’d 
His head; but this time all the bladé, like glass, 
eee in a thousand shivers on th hela 
AndAn the hand the hilt remain’@alone. 
Then Rustum raised his head ; his dreadful eyes 
“—t%s Glar’d, and he shook on high his menacing spear, 
And shouted: Rustwm /— Sohrab heard that shout, 
And shrank amaz’d; back he recoil’d one step, 
And seann’d with blinking eyes the advancing form; 
And then he stood bewilder’d; and he dropp’d & 
s20 His covering shield: and the spear piere’d his side. 
He reel’d, and staggering back, sank to the ground; 
And then the gloom dispers’d, and the wind fell, 
And the bright sun broke forth, and melted al! 
The cloud ; and the two armies saw the pair: 
ss Saw Rustum standing, safe upon his feet, 
And Sohrab, wounded, on the bloody sand. 
Then, with a bitter smile, Rustum began : — 
“ Sohrab, thou thoughtest in thy mind to kill 
A Persian lord this day, and strip his corpse, 
s30 And bear thy trophies to Afrasiab’s tent, 
Or else that the great Rustum would come down 
Himself to fight, and that thy wiles would move 
His heart to take a gift, and let thee go. 
And then that all the Tartar hest would praise 
ws Thy courage or thy craft, and spread thy fame, 
T'o glad thy father in his weak old age. 
Fool, thou art slain, and by an unknana man | 
Dearer to the red jackals shalt thou be 
_ Than to thy friends, and to thy father old.” 
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we =And, with a fearless mien, Sohrab replied : — 
“ Unknown thou art: yet thy fierce vaunt is vain. 
Thou dost not slay me, proud and boastful man! 
No: Rustum slays me, and this filial-heart. 
For were I match’d with ten such men as thee, 
_s5 And I were that which till to-day I was, 
They should be lying here, I standing there. 
But that beloved name unnerv’d my arm: 
That name, and something, I confess, in thee, 
Which troubles all my heart, and made my shield 
30 Hall; and thy spear transfix’d an unarm’d foe. 
And now thou boastest, and insult’st my fate. 
But hear thou this, fieree man, tremble to hear: 
The mighty Rustum shall avenge my death, 
My father, whom I seek through all the world!) 
sia: shall avenge.my..death,. ani punish. thee 1/.\ 
-—; As when some hunter in the spring hath aD 


A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, \ 
| _ Upon the eraggy isle of a hill-lake, / | 
\ And piere’d her with an arrow as she rose,/ / 
so And follow’d her to find her ‘where she fell | 
Far off ;— anon her mate comes winging back \ 


From hunting, and a great way off desgries Me 
His huddling young left sole; at that/ he checks / 
His pinion, dnd with short uneasy sweeps \ 
ss’ Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 
Chiding his mate back to her nest; but she 
Lies dying, with the arrow in her side, 
_In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 
A heap of fluttering feathers : mever more 
sm Shall the lake glass her, flying over it ; 
‘Never the black and dripping precipices 
Echo her stormy scream as/she sails by: 
As that poor bird flies home, nor knows -his loss, 
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ag So Rustum knew not his own loss, but stood 


#5 Over his dying son, and knew him not. 
But, with a cold incredulous voice, he said ; «=e 
“ What prate is this of fathers and revenge? 
The mighty Rustum never had a son.” 
And, with a failing voice, Sohrab replied : — 
sso “ Ah yes, he had! and that lost son am I. 
Surely the news will one day reach his ear, 
Reach Rustum, where he sits, and tarries long, 
Somewhere, I know not where, but far from here}; 
And pierce him like a stab, and make him lea 
sss To arms, and cry for vengeance upon thee. "is 
Fierce man, bethink thee! for an only son 
What will that grief, what will that vengeance bet 
Oh, could I live till I that grief had seen ! 
Yet him I pity not so much, but her, 
500 My mother, who in Ader-baijan dwells 
With that old King, her father, who grows grey 
With age, and rules over the valiant Koords. 
Her most I pity, who no more will see _ 
Sohrab returning from the Tartar camp, 
65 With spoils and honour, when the war is done. 
But a dark rumour will be bruited up, 
From tribe to tribe, until it reach her ear: 
And then will that defenceless woman learn 
That Sohrab will rejoice her sight no more, 
90 But that in battle with a nameless foe, 
By the far-distant Oxus, he is slain.” 
- He spoke ; and as he ceas’d, he wept aloud, 
Thinking of her he left, and his own death. 
He spoke; but Rustum listen’d, plung’d in thought, 
sc Nor did he yet believe it was his son 
Who spoke, although he call’d back names ke 
knew ; 
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For he had had sure tidings that the babe, 
Which was in Ader-baijan born to him, 
Had been a puny girl, no boy at all: 

40 So that sad mother sent him word, for fear 
Rustum should seek the boy, to train in arms, 
And so he deem’d that either Sohrab took, 

By a false boast, the style of Rustum’s son ; 
Or that men gave it him, to swell his fame. 

45 So deem’d he ; yet he listen’d, plung’d in thought, 
And his soul set to grief, as the vast tide 
Of the bright rocking ocean sets to shore 
Afthe full moon ; tears gather’d in his eyes ; 
For he remember’d his own early youth, 

go And all its bounding rapture;~as, at dawn, 

The shepherd from his mountain-lodge deseties 
A far bright city, smitten by the sun, 
Through many rolling clouds, so Rustum saw 
His youth ; Saw Solicaby s mother, in her bloom ;/ 
es And that old King, her father, who lov’d well 
His” wandering guest, and gave him hisfair child 
With joy; and. all the pleasant life they led, 
They three, in that long-distant summer-time : 
The castle, and the Wee woods, and hunt 

ve And hound, and morn on those delightful hills \ 
In Ader-baijan.- And he saw that youth, 

Of age and looks to be his own dear son, 


Piteous and lovely, lying on the sand, Oy 


Like some rich hyacinth which by the scythe 
05 Of an unskilful gardener has been cut, 
Mowing the garden grass-plots near its bed, 
And ree a fragrant tower of purple bloom, 
On the mown, dying grass :/ so Sohrab lay, 
Lovely in death, upon the common sand. 
xe And Rustum gaz’d on him with grief, and said : = 
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“© Sohrab, thou indeed art such a son 
Whom Rustum, wert thou his, might well have 
lov’d. 
Yet here thou errest, Sohrab, or else men 
Have told thee false: thou art not Rustum’s son, 
«5 Kor Rustum had_tio son ; one child he had, 
But one: a girl who with her-mother|now 
Plies somedight female task, nor dredms of us; 3 
Of us she ‘ean not,nhor of wounds, nor war.’ 
But Sohrab answer’d him in wrath; for now 
ao Ue e anguish of the deep-fix’d spear grew ar 
And he desiv’d to draw forth-the stee L, 
And let the blood flow free, and so to die; 
But first he would convince his stubborn foe. 
And, rising sternly on one arm, he said : — 
5 “Man, who art thou who dost deny my words ? 
Truth sits upon the lips of dying men; 
And falsehood, while I liv’d, was far from mine. 
I tell thee, prick’d upon thisarm I bear 
That seal which Rustum t6 my mother gave, 
0 That she might prick it on the babe she bore.” 
He spoke; and*all the blood lett Rustum’s 
cheeks, 
And his knees totter’d, and he smote his hand 
Against his breast, his heavy-mailed hand, 
That the hard iron corslet clank’d aldud ; 
sss And to his heart he press’d the other Seibiae 
, oe in a hollow voice he spake, and said: 
->* Sohrab, that were a proof which Eadie not lie! 
“Tt thou show this, then art thou Rustum’s son.’ 
Then, with weak hasty fingers, Sohrab loos’d 
so Elis belt, and near the dheckiee bar’d his arm, 
And show’d a sign in faint vermilion points 
Prick’d: as a cunning workman, in Pekin, 
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fo 2 
Pricks with vermilion some clear porcelain-vase, 
An emperor’ 8 s gi eg at morn he’ Wee 


8 esa, prick’ d the sien appear’d 
On Sohrab’s arm, the sign of Rustum’s seal. 
It was that griffin, which of old rear’d Zal, 
we Rustum’s great father, whom they left to die, 
A helpless babe, among the mountain-rocks ; 
Him, that kind creature found, and rear’d, and 
lov’d: 
Then Rustum took it for his glorious sign. 
And Sohrab bar’d that image on his arm, 
#5 And himself scann’d it long with mournful eyes, 
And then he touch’d it with his hand, and said: — 
“How say’st thou? Is that sign the proper 
sign 
Of Rustum’s son, or of some other man’s?” 
He spoke; but Rustum gaz’d, and gaz’d, and 
stood 
sw Speechless; and then he utter’d one sharp ery : 
O boy — thy father / and his voice chok’d there. 
And then a dark cloud pass’d before his eyes, 
And his head swam, and he sank down to earth. 
But Sohrab crawl'd to where he lay, and cast 
#5 His arms about his neck, and kiss’d_ his lips, 
And with fond faltering fingers strok’d his cheeks, 
Trying to call him back to life; and life 
Came back to Rustum: and he op’d his eyes, 
And they stood wide with horror ; and he seiz’d 
o¢ In both his hands the dust which lay around, 
And threw it on his head, and smirch’d his hair, 
His hair, and face, and beard, and glittering arms; 
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And strong convulsive groanings shook his breast, 
And his sobs chok’d him; and he clutch’d his 
sword, 
#s To draw it, and for ever let life out. 
But Sohrab saw his thought, and held his hands, 
And with a soothing voice he spake, and said : — 
“Father, forbear! for I but meet to-day 
The doom which at my birth was written down 
noIn Heaven; and thou art Heaven’s unconscious 
hand. 
Surely my heart cried out that it was thou, 
When first I saw thee; and thy heart spoke too, 
I know it: but fate trod those promptings down 
Under its iron heel; fate, fate engag’d 
as The strife, and hurl’d me on my father’s spear. 
But let us speak no more of this: I find 
My father; let me feel that I have found! 
Come, sit beside me on this sand, and take 
My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my cheeks, 
wo And wash them with thy tears, and say: My sonf 
Quick! quick! for number’d are my sands of life, 
And swift; for like the lightning to this field 
I came, and like the wind I go away: 
Sudden, and swift, and like a passing wind. 
w But it was writ in Heaven that this should be.” 
So said he, and his voice releas’d the heart 
Of Rustum, and his tears broke forth: he cast 
His arms round his son’s neck, and wept aloud, 
And kiss’d hims And awe fell’on both the digas: 
wo When they saw Rustum’s grief ;)and Ruksh, the 
; horse, 
With his head bowing to the ground, and mane 
Sweeping the dust, came near, and in mute woe 
First to the one, then to the other, mov’d 
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His head, as if inquiring what their griet 
% Might mean; and from his dark ¢ompassionate 
eyes, 
The big warm tears roll’d down, and cak’d the 
sand. 
But Rustum chid him with stern voice, and said: ~~! 
‘“*Ruksh, now thou grigvest; but, O Ruksh, thy 
feet 
Should first have rated on their nimble joints, 
xo Or e’er they brought thy master to. this field!” 
But’ Sohrab look’d upon the horse and said ; — 
“Ts this, then, Ruksh? How often, in past days, 
My mother told me of thee, thou brave steed, 
My terrible’father’s terrible horse! and said 
us That I should one day find thy lord and thee. 
Comey Aet me lay my hand upon thy,mane! 
O Riksh, thou art more fortunate than I: 
For thou hast gone where I shall never go, 
ve snuff’d the breezes of my father’s home. 
xo And thou hast trod the sands of Seistan, 
And seer the River of Helmund, andthe Lake 
Of Zirrah ; and the aged Zal himself 
Has/often strok’d thy neck, and given thee food, 
Gorn in a golden platter, soak’d with wine, 
ws And said: O Ruksh, bear Rustum well /— but 1 
Have neyér known my grandsire’s furrow'd face, 
Nor seen his lofty house in Seistan, 
Nor slak’d my thirst at the clear Helmund stream: 
But lodg’d among my father’s foesy and seen 
w# Afrasiab’s cities only: Samarcand, 
Bokhara, and lone Khiva in the waste, 
And the black Toorkmun tents; and only drunk 
The desert rivers: Moorghiab and Tejend, 
Kohik, and where the Ralmuks feed their sheep, 
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176 The northern Sirf and this gfeat Oxus bicceee 
us, by whosé brink I die.” » 
Then, 


ha heavy roan, Rustum péwrail d:-— 


at its waves’ were flowing oyér me! 
Oh,Ahat I saw its grains of yellow silt 
70 K6ll tumbling“in the current ojér my head!” 


But, with a grave mild voice, Sohrab replied : 
“ Desire not that, my father! thou must live: 
For some are born to do great deeds, and live, 
As some are born to be obscur’d, and die. 

75 Do thou the deeds I die too young to do, 

And reap a second glory in thine age: 
Thou art my father, and thy gain is mine. 
But come: thou seest this great host of men 


Which follow me; I pray thee, slay not these! 
780 Let me entreat for them 


: what have they done? 
_They follow’d me, my hope, my fame, my star. 


Let them all cross the Oxus back in peace 
But me thou must bear hence, not send with them, 
But carry me with thee to Seistan, 
ms And place me on a bed, and mourn for me: 
Thou, and the snow-hair’d Zal, and all thy friends, 
And thou must lay me in that lovely earth, 
And heap a stately mound above my bones, 
And plant a far-seen pillar over all 
x0 That so the passing horseman on the waste 
May see my tomb a great way off, and ery: 
Sohrab, the mighty Rustum’s son, lies there, 


Whom his great father did in ag roe anes kilt f 
And I be not forgotten i in. my graye.” 


“ Fear Rott as thou hast said, Sohrab, my son, 


So shall if ‘be: fe : 
And-quit the host,/and bear thee rere sits me, 
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And carry thee away to Seistan, }. 
x0 And place thee of a bed, and mourn for thee, /— 
With the snow-headed Zal, and all my friends/ 
And I will lay thee in that lovely earth, | 

And heapA stately mound above thy bones, 
And plaft a far-seen pillar over all, 
85 And wien shall not forget thee in thyrgrave. 
Ang I will spaye thy hosts yea, let’them go: 
t them all éross the Oxus back/in peace. sie 
What Should I do with slaying any more? 
For would that all that I have ever slain — 
s10 Might be once more alive: my bitterest foes, 
And they who were call’d champions in their time, 
And through whose death I won that fame I have! 
And I were nothing but a common man, i 
A poor, mean soldier, and without renown, 
815 So thow mightest live too, my son; my son! 
Or rather wouldthat I, even I myself, 
Might now be/lying on this bloody sand, 
Near death,and by an ignorant stroke of thine, 
‘Not thou of mine! and bmight die, not thou, 
seo And I, wot thou, be bofne to Seistan 3” 
And Zal might weep above my grave, not thine, 
And say: O son, I weep thee not too sore, 
For willingly, I know, thou met’st thine endl 
But now in blood and battles was my.yonth, 
ws And fall of blood and battles is my age ; 
Aid'‘T shall never end this life of blood.” 
-PKen, at the point of death, Sohrab replied: — 
«“ Alife of blood indeed, thou dreadful man! 
But thou shalt yet have peace; only not now, 
a0 Not yet: but thou shalt have it on that day, 
When thou shalt sail in a high-masted ship, 
Thou and the other peers of Kai Khosroo, 
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Returning home over the salt blue sea, , 
From laying thy dear master in his grave.” 
ss And Rustum gaz’d in Sohrab’s face, and said: = 
“Soon be that day, my son, and deep that sea! 
Till then, if fate so wills, let me endure.” 
He spoke; and Sohrab smil’d on him, and took 
The spear, and drew it from his side, and eas’d 
#0 His wound’s imperious anguish; but the blood 


Came welling from the open gash, and life me 
Flow’d with the stream; all down his cold white 
side 


The crimson torrent ran, dim now and soil’d, 
Like the soil’d tissue of white violets 
as Left, freshly gather’d, on their native bank, 
By children whom their nurses call with haste 
Indoors from the sun’s eye; his head droop’d low, 
His limbs grew slack ; motionless, white, he lay, 
White, with eyes clos’d; only when heavy gasps, 
«0 Deep heavy gasps, quivering through all his frame, 
Convuls’d him back to life, he open’d them, 
And fix’d them feebly on his father’s face ; 
Till now all strength was ebb’d: and from his 
limbs 
Unwillingly the spirit fled away, 
655 Regretting the warm mansion which it left, 
And youth, and bloom, and this delightful world. 
So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead : 
And the great Rustum drew his horseman’s cloak 
Down o’er his face, and sate by his dead son. 
x0 As those-black-granite pillars, once high-rear’d 
By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 
His house, now ’mid their broken flights of steps 
Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side: 
So, in the sand, lay Rustum by his son. 
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ws And night came down over the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 
And darken’d all; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose, 
As of a great assembly loos’d, and fires 

#0 Began to twinkle through the fog; for now 
Both armies mov’d to camp, and took their meal ; 


The Persians took it on the open sands f 
Southward, the Tartars by the river marge: f Bes 
And Rustum and his son were left alone. _-S4 hh 


3s But the majestic river floated on, — 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there mov’d, 
Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon: he flow’d 

880 Right for the polar star, past Orgunje, 
Brimming, and bright, and large; then sands 

begin 

To hem his ‘watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents, that for many a league 
The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along 

#5 Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles ; 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain-cradle in Pamere, 
A foil’d circuitous wanderer: till at last 
The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 

#0 His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bath’d stare 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 


80 


Stagirius was a young monk to whom Saint John Chrysostom dedi- 
Stagirius had 
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STAGIRIUS. 


eated his three books, On Tribulation and Providence. 


embraced the religious state greatly against the wish of his father, 
and labored under a long mood of the most dreadful melancholy ; 
“and those who had received a power of commanding evil spirits 
Saint Chrysostom endeavored to con- 
sole him, and called on him to bear his burden of sadness, and over. 


were not able to deliver him.” 


come it, by having recourse to God. 


10 


TuHov, who dost dwell alone: 

Thou, who dost know thine own: 

Thou, to whom all are known 

From the cradle to the grave : 
Save, oh! save. 

From the world’s temptations, 

From tribulations, 

From that fierce anguish 

Wherein we languish, 

From that torpor deep 

Wherein we lie asleep, 


Heavy as death, cold as the grave, 


Save, oh! save, 


When the soul, growing clearer, 
Sees God no nearer ; 

When the soul, mounting higher, 
To God comes no nigher ; 

But the arch-fiend Pride 

Mounts at her side, 

Foiling her high emprise, 

Sealing her eagle eyes ; 

And, when she fain would soar, 

Makes idols to adore, 
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Changing the pure emotion 
#* Of her high devotion, 
To a skin-deep sense 
Of her own eloquence; 
Strong to deceive, strong to enslave: 
Save, oh! save. 


so rom the ingrain’d fashion 
Of this earthly nature 
That mars thy creature ; 
From grief that is but passion ; 
From mirth that is but feigning ; 
3 From tears that bring no healing ; 
From wild and weak complaining ; 
Thine old strength. revealing, 
Save, oh! save.., 


From doubt, where all is double ; 
4 Where wise men are not strong; 
‘Where comfort turns to trouble ; 
Where just men suffer wrong ; 
Where sorrow treads on joy ; 
Where sweet things soonest cloy ; 
«# Where faiths are built on dust; 
Where love is half mistrust, 
Hungry, and. barren, and sharp as the seas 
Oh! set us free. 
O let the false dream fly, 
ss Where our sick souls do lie 
Tossing continually ! 
O where thy voice doth come 
Let all doubts be dumb, 
Let all words be mild, 
85 All strifes be reconcil’d, 
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All pains beguiled : 
Light bring no blindness, 
Love no unkindness, 
Knowledge no ruin, 
eo Fear no undoing. 
From the cradle tu the grave, 
Save, oh! save. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


Wuat mortal, when he saw, 
Life’s voyage done, his Heavenly Friend, 
Could ever yet dare tell him fearlessly : 
“ T have kept uninfring’d my nature’s law. 
s The inly-written chart thou gavest me 
To guide me, I have steer’d vy to the end”? 


Ah! let us make no claim, 
On life’s incognisable sea, 
To too exact a steering of our way 3 
to Let us not fret and fear to miss our aim, 
if some fair coast have lur’d us to make stay, 
Or some friend hail’d us to keep company. 


Ay, we would each fain drive 
At random, and not steer by rule. 

w Weakness! and worse, weakness bestow’d in vain} 
Winds from our side the unsuiting consort rive ; 
We rush by coasts where we had lief remain. 

Man cannot, though he would, live Chance’s fool. 


No! as the foaming swath 
ec Of torn-up water, on the main, 
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Falls heavily away, with long-drawn roar, 
On either side the black deep-furrow’d path 
Cut by an onward-labouring vessel’s prore, 
And never touches the ship-side again ; 


25 Even so we leave behind, 
As, charter’d by some unknown Powers, 
We stem across the sea of life by night, 
The joys which were not for our use design’d: 
The friends to whom we had no natural right: 
30 The homes that were not destin’d to be ours. 


TO A GIPSY CHILD BY THE SEA-SHORE. 
DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN 


Who taught this pleading to unpractis’d eyes? 

Who hid such import in an infant’s gloom ? 

Who lent thee, child, this meditative guise? 

Who mass’d, round that slight brow, these clouds 
of doom? 


5 Lo! sails that gleam a moment and are gone; 
The swinging waters, and the cluster’d pier. 
Not idly earth and ocean labour on, 

Nor idly do these sea-birds hover near. 


But thou (whom superfluity of joy 
» Wafts not from thine own thoughts, nor longings 
vain, 
Nor weariness, the full-fed soul’s annoy), 
Remaining in thy hunger and thy pain; 
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Thou, drugging pain by patience; half averse 
From thine own mother’s breast, that knows not 
thee ; 
us With eyes which sought thine eyes thou didst con- 
verse : 
And that soul-searching vision fell on me. 


Glooms that go deep as thine I have not known: 
Moods of fantastic sadness, nothing worth. 
Thy sorrow and thy calmness are thine own: 

x» Glooms that ephance and glorify this earth. 


What mood wears like complexion to thy woe? 
His, who in mountain glens, at noon of day, 
Sits rapt, and hears the battle break below? — 
Ah! thine was not the shelter, but the fray. 


e Some exile’s, mindful how the past was glad? 
Some angel’s, in an alien planet born ?— 
No exile’s dream was ever half so sad, 
Nor any angel’s sorrow so forlorn. 


Ts the calm thine of stoic souls, who weigh 
# Life well, and find it wanting, nor deplore, 
But in disdainful silence turn’d away, 
Stand mute, self-centr’d, stern, and dream no 
more ? 


Or do I wait, to hear some gray-hair’d king 
Unravel all his many-colour’d lore; 

«® Whose mind hath known all arts of governing, 
Mus’d much, lov’d life a little, loath’d it more? 
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Down the pale cheek long lines of shadow slope, 
Which years, and curious thought, and suffering 
give. 
Thou hast foreknown the vanity of hope, 
#0 Foreseen thy harvest: yet proceed’st to live. 


O meek anticipant of that sure pain 

Whose sureness gray-hair’d scholars hardly learn! 

What wonder shall time breed, to swell thy strain? 

What heavens, what earth, what sun shalt thou dis- 
cern ¢ 


# Ere the long night, whose stillness brooks no star, 
Match that funereal aspect with her pall, 
I think, thou wilt have fathom/’d life too far, 
Have known too much; or else forgotten all. 


The Guide of our dark steps a triple veil 

so Betwixt our senses and our sorrow: keeps ; 
Hath sown with cloudless passages the tale 
Of grief, and eas’d us with a thousand sleeps. 


Ah! not the nectarous poppy lovers use, 

Not daily labour’s dull Lethean spring, 
s5 Oblivion in lost angels can infuse 

Of the soil’d glory, and the trailing wing. 


And though thou glean what strenuous gleaners 
may, 
In the throng’d fields where winning comes by 
strife ; 
And though the just sun gild, as mortals pray, 
«Some reaches of thy storm-vext stream of life ; 
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Though that blank sunshine blind thee ; though the 


cloud 
That sever’d the world’s march and thine, be gone; 
Though ease dulls grace, and Wisdom be too proud 
To halve a lodging that was all her own; 


@ Once, ere the day decline, thou shalt discern, 
Oh once, ere night, in thy success, thy chain! 
Ere the long evening close, thou shalt return, 
And wear this majesty of grief again. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Oruers abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask: thou smilest and art still, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty, 


5 Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foil’d searching of mortality ; 


And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams 
know, 
10 Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure, 
Didst tread on earth unguess’d at. Better so! 


All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 
Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 
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CONSOLATION. 


Mist clogs the sunshine : 
Smoky dwarf houses 
Hem me round everywhere, 
A vague dejection 

8 Weighs down my soul. 


Yet, while I languish, 
Everywhere countless 
Prospects unroll themselves, 
And countless beings 

10 Pass countless moods. 


Far hence, in Asia, ’ 

On the smooth convent-roofs, 
On the gilt terraces 

Of holy Lassa, 


15 Bright shines the sun. 


Grey time-worn marbles 
Hold the pure Muses: 
In their cool gallery, 
By yellow Tiber, 

20 They stiil look fair. 


Strange unlov’d uproar 

Shrills round their portal; 

Yet not on Helicon 

Kept they more cloudless 
# Their noble calm. 


21. Written during the siege of Rome by the French, 1849, 
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Through sur-proof alleys 
In a lone, sand-hemm’d 
City of Africa, 
A blind, led beggar, 

#« Age-bow’d, asks alms. 


No bolder robber 
Erst abode ambush’d 
Deep in the sandy waste ; 
No clearer eyesight 

2 Spied prey afar. 


Saharan sand-winds 
Sear’d his keen eyeballs: 
Spent is the spoil he won. 
For him the present 

4 Holds only pain. 


Two young fair lovers, 
Where the warm June-wind, 
Fresh from the summer fields 
Plays fondly round them, 

4 Stand, trane’d in joy. 


With sweet, join’d voices, 
And with eyes brimming: 
“ Ah,” they cry, “ Destiny, 
Prolong the present! 

60 Time, stand still here!” - 


The prompt stern goddess 
Shakes her head, frowning ; 
Time gives his hour-glass 
its due reversal: 

# Their hour is gone. 
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With weak indulgence 
Did the just goddess 
Lengthen their happiness, 
She lengthen’d also 

0 Distress elsewhere. 


The hour whose happy 

Unalloy’d moments 

I would eternalize, 

Ten thousand mourners 
6 Well-pleas’d, see end. 


The bleak, stern hour, 
W hose severe moments 
I would annihilate, 
Is pass’d by others | 

7 In warmth, light, joy. 


Time, so complain’d of, 
Who to no one man 
Shows partiality, 
Brings round to all men 
7% Some undimm’d hours. 


THE FORSAKEN MERMARN, 


Legends of this sort abound in the poetic imagination of the sea- 
loving Gaelic and Cymric people, and have here, in Arnold’s lines, 
_ their most winning expression. 


Come, dear children, let us away, 
ff Down and away below ! 
{Now my brothers call from the bay, 
Y Now the great winds shoreward blow, 


A 
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s Now the salt tides seaward flow, 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ, and chafe, and toss in the spray, 
Children dear, let us away ! 
This way, this way! 


10 Call her once before you go, 
Call once yet! 
In a voice that she will know: 
“* Margaret! Margaret!” 
Children’s voices should be dear 
1s (Call once more!) to a mother’s ear; 
Children’s voices, wild with pain: 
Surely she will come again ! 
Call her once and come away ; 
This way, this way! 
a ‘* Mother dear, we cannot stay ; 
The wild white horses foam and fret.” 
Margaret! Margaret | 


Come, dear children, come away down ; 
Call'no more! 

2 One last look at the white-wall’d town, 
And the little grey church on the windy shore; 
Then come down! 
She will not come though you call all day : 
Come away, come away! 


20 Children dear, was it yesterday. 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 
In the caverns where we lay, 
Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell ? 
 Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
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Where the winds are all asleep ; 
Where the spent lights quiver and gleam, 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream, 
Where the sea-beasts, rang’d all round, 

© Feed in the ooze of their pasture-ground ; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 
Dry their mail and bask in the brine ; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 

’ Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 

«* Round the world for ever and aye: 
When did music come this way ? 
Children dear, was it yesterday ? 


Children dear, was it yesterday 
(Call yet once!) that she went away ? 
« Once she sate with you and me, 
On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 
And the youngest sate on her knee. 
She comb’d its bright hair, and she tended it 
well, 
When down swung the sound of a far-off bell. 
& She sigh’d, she look’d up through the clear green 
sea; 
She said: “I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 
In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 
’T will be Easter-time in the world, ah me! 
And I lose my poor soul, merman! here with 
thee.” 
s I said: “Go up, dear heart, through the waves: 
Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea- 
caves!” 
She smil’d, she went up through the surf in the 
bay. 
Children dear, was it yesterday ? 
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Children dear, were we long alone? 
6 The sea grows stormy ; the little ones moan: 
‘Long prayers,” I said, “in the world they say ; 
Come!” I said; and we rose through the surf in the 
bay. 

We went up the beach, by the sandy down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-wall’d 
town ; 

7» Through the narrow pav’d streets, where all was 

still, 

To the little grey church on the windy hill. 

From the church came a murmur of folk at their 
prayers, 

But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 

We climb’d on the graves, on the stones worn with 
rains, 

w And we gaz’d up the aisle through the small leaded 

panes. 
She sate by the pillar; we saw her clear: 
“ Margaret, hist ! come quick, we are here! 
Dear heart,” I said, ‘“ we are long alone: 
The sea grows stormy ; the little ones moan.” 

s But, ah, she gave me never a look, 

For her eyes were seal’d to the holy book. 
Loud prays the priest ; shut stands the door, 
Come away, children, call no more! 

Come away, come down, call no more! 


8 Down, down, down ! 
Down to the depths of the sea! — 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
Hark what she sings: “O joy, O joy, 
w For the humming street, and the child with its toy $ 
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For the priest, and the bell, and the holy well; 
For the wheel where I spun, 
And the blessed light of the sun!” 
And so she sings her fill, 
9 Singing most joyfully, 
Till the spindle drops from her hand, 
And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window, and looks at the sané@, 
And over the sand at the sea; 
aco And her eyes are set in a stare: 
And anon there breaks a sigh, 
And anon there drops a tear, 
From a sorrow-clouded eye, 
And a heart sorrow-laden ; 
aos A long, long sigh 
For the cold strange eyes of a little mermaidea. 
And the gleam of her golden hair. 


Come away, away, children ; 
Come children, come down ! — 
no The hoarse wind blows coldly ; 
Lights shine in the town. 
She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door ; 
She will hear the winds howling, 
15 Will hear the waves roar. 
We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 
A ceiling of amber, 
A pavement of pearl. 
10 Singing: ‘ Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she! 
And alone dwell for ever 
The kings of the sea.” 
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But, children, at midnight, 

ws When soft the winds blow, 
When clear falls the moonlight, 
When spring-tides are low ; 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starr’d with broom, 

sso And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanch’d sands a gloom ; 
Up the still glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks, we will hie, 
Over banks of bright seaweed 

15 The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white, sleeping town ; 
At the church on the hill-side : 
And then come back down, 

no Singing: “ There dwells a lov’d one, 
But cruel is she! 
She left lonely for ever 
The kings of the sea.” 


THE STRAYED REVELLER. 


THE PORTICO OF CIRCE’S PALACE. EVENING. 


A Youth. Circe. 


“T have such a real Icve for these forms and this old Greek world, 
that perhaps I infuse a little soul into my dealings with them, which 
saves me from being entirely ennuyeux, professorial, and pedantic.” 
Matthew Arnold to his sister, February, 1858. 

Circe was the sorceress inhabiting the isle of Aiwa, where Ulysses 
and his companions came ashore. Her magic potion, which turned to 
swine those who drank of it, has a new effect, in Arnold’s visionary 
peem, upon the mind of man. 
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THE YOUTH. 


Faster, faster, 
O Circe, goddess, 
Let the wild thronging train, 
The bright procession 
s Of eddying forms, 
Sweep through my soul! 


Thou standest, smiling 

Down on me: thy right arm, 

Lean’d up against the column there, 
x0 Props thy soft cheek ; 

Thy left holds, hanging loosely, 

The deep cup, ivy-cinctur’d, 

I held but now. : 


Is it, then, evening 

w~So soon? I see the night-dews, 
Cluster’d. in thick beads, dim 
The agate brooch-stones 
On thy white shoulder ; 
The cool night-wind, too, 

s0 Blows through the portico, 
Stirs thy hair, goddess, 
Waves thy white robe! 


CIRCE. 
Whence art thou, sleeper ? 


THE YOUTH. 

When the white dawn first 
2% Through the rough fir-planks 
Of my hut, by the chestnuts, 
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Up at the valley-head, 
Came breaking, goddess ! 
I sprang up, I threw round me 
30 My dappled fawn-skin ; 
Passing out, from the wet turf 
Where they lay by the hut door, 
I snatch’d up my vine-crown, my fir-staff, 
All drench’d in dew ; 
3 Came swift down to join 
The rout early gather’d 
In the town, round the temple: 
Tacchus’ white fane 
On yonder hill. 


# Quick I pass’d, following 
The wood-cutters’ cart-track 
Down the dark valley. I saw 
On my left, through the beeches, 
Thy palace, goddess, 

# Smokeless, empty ! 
Trembling, I enter’d; beheld 
The court all silent, 
The lions sleeping ; 
On the altar, this bowl. 

so I drank, goddess ! 
And sank down here, sleeping, 
On the steps of thy portico. 


CIRCE. 
Foolish boy! Why tremblest thou? 
Thou lovest it, then, my wine? 

ss Wouldst more of it? See, how glows 


38. The god Bacchus bore the name of Iacchus in the Eleux 
ginian mysteries. 
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Through the delicate flush’d marble, 
The red creaming liquor, 
Strown with dark seeds! 
Drink, then! I chide thee not, 
e Deny thee not my bowl. 
Come, stretch forth thy hand, tien —- so! 
Drink: drink again! 


THE YOUTH. 


Thanks, gracious one ! — 

Ah, the sweet fumes again! 
6s More soft, ah me, 

More subtle-winding 

Than Pan’s fiute-music! 

Faint — faint! Ah me, 

Again the sweet sleep!’ 


CIRCE. 


7 Hist! Thou within there! 
Come forth, Ulysses! 
Art tired with hunting ? 
While we range the woodland, 
See what the day brings. 


ULYSSES. 


% Ever new magic ! 
Hast thou then lur’d hither, 
Wonderful goddess, by thy art, 
The young, languid-eyed Ampelus, 
Tacchus’ darling, 

60 Or some youth belov’d of Pan, 
Of Pan and the nymphs? 
That he sits, bending downward 
His white delicate neck 
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To the ivy-wreath’d marge 
es Of thy cup: the bright glancing vine-leaves 
That crown his hair, 
Falling forward, mingling 
With the dark ivy-plants ; 
His fawn-skin, half untied, 
90 Smear’d with red wine-stains? Who is he, 
That he sits, overweigh’d 
By fumes of wine and sleep, 
So late, in thy portico ? 
What youth, goddess, what guest 
# Of gods or mortals? 


CIRCE. 


Hist! he wakes. 
I lur’d him not hither, Ulysses. 
Nay, ask him! 


THE YOUTH. 


Who speaks? Ah, who comes forth 
10 To thy side, goddess, from within ? 
How shall I name him: 
This spare, dark-featur’d, 
Quick-eyed stranger ? 
Ah, and I see too 
105 His sailor’s bonnet, 
His short coat, travel-tarnish’d, 
With one arm bare! 
Art thou not he, whom fame 
This long time rumours 
wo The favour’d guest of Circe, brought by the waves? 
Art thou he, stranger ? 
The wise Ulysses, 


Laertes’ son? 


THE STRAYED er —— 


ULYSSES. 
I am Ulysses. 
us And thou, too, sleeper ? 
Thy voice is sweet. 
It may be thou hast follow’d 
Through the islands some divine bard, 
By age taught many things, 
10 Age and the Muses ; 
And heard him delighting 
The chiefs and people 
In the banquet, and learn’d his songs 
Of gods and heroes, 
15 Of war and arts, 
And peopled cities, 
Inland, or built 
By the grey sea. — If so, then hail! 
I honour and welcome thee. 


THE YOUTH 


19 The gods are happy: 
They turn on all sides 
Their shining eyes, 
And see below them 
The earth and men. 


ass They see Tiresias 
Sitting, staff in hand, 
On the warm grassy 
Asopus bank, 
His robe drawn over 
v0 His old sightless head, 
Revolving inly 
The doom of Thebes. 
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They m,. centaurs 


-In the upper glens 
us Of Pelion, in the streams, 
Where red-berried ashes fringe 
The clear-brown shallow pools, 
With streaming flanks, and heads 
Rear’d proudly, snuffing 


az) The mountain wind. 


They see the Indian 
Drifting, knife in hand, 
His frail boat moor’d to 
A floating isle thick-matted 
85 With large-leav’d, low-creeping melon-plants, 
And the dark cucumber. 
He reaps, and stows them, 
Drifting, drifting ; round him, 
Round his green harvest-plot, 
16 Flow the cool lake-waves: 
The mountains ring them. 


They see the Scythian 
On the wide steppe, unharnessing 
His wheel’d house at noon. 
16s He tethers his beast down, and makes his meal: 
Mares’ milk, and bread 
Bak’d on the embers. All around 
The boundless waving grass-plains stretch, thick: 
starr’d 
With saffron and the yellow hollyhock, 
x0 And flag-leav’d iris-flowers. 
Sitting in his cart 
He makes his meal: before him, for long miles, 
Alive with bright green lizards, 
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And the springing bustard-fowl, 

15 The track, a straight black line, 
Furrows the rich soil; here and there 
Clusters of lonely mounds 
Topp’d with rough-hewn 
Grey rain-blear’d statues, overpeer 

10 The sunny waste. 


They see the ferry 

On the broad clay-laden 

Lone Chorasmian stream: thereon, 
With snort and strain, 

185 Two horses, strongly swimming, tow 
The ferry-boat, with woven ropes 
To either bow ‘ 

Firm harness’d by the mare; a chief, 
With shout and shaken spear, 

10 Stands at the prow, and guides them: but astern, 
The cowering merchants, in long robes, 
Sit pale beside their wealth 
Of silk-bales and of balsam-drops, 

Of gold and ivory, 

ins Of turquoise-earth and amethyst, 
Jasper and chalcedony, 
And milk-barr’d onxy-stones. 
The loaded boat swings groaning 
In the yellow eddies: 

200 The gods behold them. 


They see the heroes 
Sitting in the dark ship 
On the foamless long-heaving 
Violet sea, 
ws At sunset nearing 


The Hannv Islands. 
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These things, Ulysses, 
The wise bards also 
Behold and sing: 

20 But oh, what labour! 
O prince, what pain! 


They too can see 
Tiresias ; but the gods 
Who give them vision, 

as Added this law: 
That they should bear too 
His groping blindness, 
His dark foreboding, 
His seorn’d white hairs ; 

20 Bear Hera’s anger 

| Through a life lengthen’d 


To seven ages. 


They see the centaurs 
On Pelion; then they feel, 
225 They too, the maddening wine 
Swell their large veins to bursting; in wild pain 
They feel the biting spears 
Of the grim Lapithz, and Theseus, drive, 
Drive crashing through their bones; they feel 
230 High on a jutting rock in the red stream 
Alemena’s dreadful son 
Ply his bow! Such a price 
The gods exact for song: 
To become what we sing. 


2 They see the Indian 
On his mountain lake: but squalls 
Make their skiff reel, and worms 
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In the unkind spring have gnawn 

Their melon-harvest to the heart. They see 
“0 The Scythian ; but long frosts 

Parch them in winter-time on the bare steppe, 

Till they too fade like grass: they crawl 

Like shadows forth, in spring. 


They see the merchants 

#5 On the Oxus stream: but care 
Must visit first them too, and make them pale. 
Whether, through whirling sand, 
A cloud of desert robber-horse have burst 
Upon their caravan; or greedy kings, 

250 In the wall’d cities the way passes through, 
Crush’d them with tolls; ot fever-airs, 
On some great river’s marge, 
Mown them down, far from home. 


They see the heroes 
»5 Near harbour: but they share 
Their lives, and former violent toil in Thebes, 
Seven-gated Thebes, or Troy ; 
Or where the echoing oars 
Of Argo first 
360 Startled the unknown sea. 


The old Silenus 

Came, lolling in the sunshine, 
From the dewy forest-coverts, 
This way, at noon. 

265 Sitting by me, while his fauns 
Down at the water-side 
Sprinkled and smooth’d 
His drooping garland, 

He told me these things. 
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2m But I, Ulysses, 


Sitting on the warm steps, 
Looking over the valley, 

All day long, have seen, 
Without pain, without labour, 
275 Sometimes a wild-hair’d meenad, 
Sometimes a faun with torches, 
And sometimes, for a moment, 

Passing through the dark stems, 
Flowing-rob’d, the belov’d, 

230 The desir’d, the divine 
Belov’d Iacchus. 


Ah, cool night-wind, tremulous stars ! 
Ah, glimmering water, 
Fitful earth-murmur, 

25 Dreaming woods! 
Ah, golden-hair’d, strangely-smiling goddess, 
And thou, prov’d, much-enduring, 
Wave-toss’d wanderer ! 
Who ean stand still? 

200 Ye fade, ye swim, ye waver before me. — 
The cup again! 


Faster, faster, 

O Circe, goddess, 

Let the wild thronging train, 
25 The bright procession 

Of eddying forms, 

Sweep through my soul! 
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GEIST’S GRAVE. 


Four years! — and didst thou stay above 
The ground, which hides thee now, but four? , 
And all that life, and all that love, 

Were crowded, Geist! into no more? 


5 Only four years those winning ways, 
Which make me for thy presence yearn, 
Call’d us to pet thee or to praise, 

Dear little friend! at every turn ? 


That loving heart, that patient soul: 

so Had they indeed no longer span, 
To run their course, and reach their goal, 
And read their homily to man ? 


That liquid melancholy eye, 

From whose pathetic soul-fed springs 
a Seem’d surging the Virgilian ery, 

The sense of tears in mortal things ; 


That steadfast mournful strain, consol’d 
By spirits gloriously gay, 
And temper of heroic mould ;— 
20 What, was four years their whole short day? 


Yes, only four! — and not the course 
Of all the centuries yet to come, 
And not the infinite resource 
Of Nature, with her countless sum 
15. Sunt lacrime rerum! The next line is a translation of 
these words. 
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2 Of figures, with her fulness vast 
Of new creation evermore, 
Can ever quite repeat the past, 
Or just thy little self restore. 


Stern “aw of every mortal lot! 

so Which man, proud man, finds hard to bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 
Of second life, I know not where. 


But thou, when struck thine hour to go, 
On us, who stood despondent by, 

# A meek last glance of love didst throw. 
And humbly lay thee down to die. 


Yet would we keep thee in our heart ; 
Would fix our favourite on the scene, 
Nor let thee utterly depart, 

# And be as if thou ne’er hadst been. 


And so there rise these lines of verse 

On lips that rarely form them now ; 

While to each other we rehearse : 

Such ways, such arts, such looks hadst thow 


# We stroke thy broad brown paws again; 
We bid thee to thy vacant chair ; 
We greet thee by the window-pane ; 
We hear thy scuffle on the stair ; 


We see the flaps of thy large ears 

9 Quick-rais’d to ask which way we go3 
Crossing the frozen lake, appears 
Thy small black figure on the snow! 
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Nor to us only art thou dear 

Who mourn thee in thine English home: 
% Thou hast thine absent master’s tear, 

Dropt by the far Australian foam. 


Thy memory lasts both here and there, 

And thou shalt live as long as we. 

And after that — thou dost not care! 
so In us was all the world to thee. 


Yet, fondly zealous for thy fame, 
Even to a date beyond our own 

We strive to carry down thy name, 
By mounded turf, and graven stone. 


« We lay thee, close within our reach, 
Here, where the grass is smooth and warm, 
Between the holly and the beech, 
Where oft we watch’d thy couchant form 


Asleep, yet lending half an ear 
7 To travellers on the Portsmouth road: 


55. Richard Penrose Arnold, Matthew Arnold’s only surviv« 
mg son, to whom the latter wrote on December 3, 1880, from 
their home, Pains Hill Cottage, Cobham, Kent: “I hoped to 
have sent you to-day my lines about your dear, dear little boy. but 
I have not yet been able to get a correct copy from the printer. 
... The daily miss of him will wear off, but we shall never 
forget him, and I am very glad to have stamped him in our 
memories by these lines, written when he was fresh in our 
minds. I like to think of all the newspapers having his dear 
little name in them when the Christmas number of The Fort- 
nightly Review is advertised ; and I hope people will like the 
lines, and that will lead to his being more mentioned and talked 
about : which seems to be a sort of continuation of him in life, 
dear little fellow ! though it is but a hollow and shadowy one, 


las.” 
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There build we thee, O guardian dear, 
Mark’d with a stone, thy last abode ! 


Then some, who through this garden pasa, 
When we too, like thyself, are clay, 

% Shall see thy grave upon the grass, 
And stop before the stone, and say : 


People who liv’d here long ago 
Did by this stone, it seems, intend 
To name, for future times to know, 


« The dachs-hound, Geist, their little friend. 


ISOLATION. 


TO MARGUERITE, ON RETURNING A VOLUME OF THB 
LETTERS OF ORTIS.! 


Yrs: in the sea of life enisl’d, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone. 
8 The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know, 


But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens, on starry nights, 
10 The nightingales divinely sing ; 
And lovely notes, from shore to shore, 
Across the sounds and channels pour ; 
% Jacopo Ortis was a pseudonym of the Italian poet, Ugo Fos« 


solo. There was an English translation of Ultime Lettere di Orta 
published in 1818, during the author’s own lifetime. 
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Oh! then a longing like despair 
Is to their farthest caverns sent ; 

45 For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent ! 
Now round us spreads the watery plain: 
O might our marges meet again ! 


Who order’d, that their longing’s fire 

20 Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d ? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? — 
A God, a God their severance rul’d, 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. 


PHILOMEL. 


In the Grecian myth, Philomel and Procné were sisters, of both of 
whom Tereus, King of Phocis, was enamored. Having married 
Procné, he gave forth shortly that she was dead, and took Philomel to 
wife. She, made aware that Procné was only a prisoner, discovered 
the truth to her, and in her company fled away from Tereus. He fol- 
lowed, and came up with them, set upon taking the lives of both; but 
at the moment when his axe was descending, the gods changed Philo- 
mel to a nightingale, and Procné to a swallow. 


Harx! ah, the nightingale, 

The tawny-throated ! 

Hark, from that moonlit cedar what a burst! 
What triumph! hark: what pain! 


5O wanderer from a Grecian shore ! 
Still, after many years, in distant lands, 
Still nourishing in thy bewilder’d brain 
That wild, unquench’d, deep-sunken, old - world 


pain, 
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Say, will it never heal ? 

1 And can this fragrant lawn 
With its cool trees, and night, 
And the sweet tranquil Thames, 
And moonshine, and the dew, 
To thy rack’d heart and brain 

w Afford no balm ? 


Dost thou to-night behold, 
Here, through the moonlight on this English grass, 
The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild? 
Dost thou again peruse 
# With hot cheeks and sear’d eyes 
The too clear web, and thy dumb sister’s shame ? 
Dost thou once more assay 
Thy flight, and feel come over thee, 
Poor fugitive! the feathery change 
*s Once more, and once more seem to make resound 
With love and hate, triumph and agony, 
Lone Daulis, and the high Cephissian vale ? 
Listen, Eugenia: 
How thick the bursts come crowding through the 
leaves ! 
# Again : thou hearest ? 
Eternal passion | 
Eternal pain ! 


SELF-DEPENDENCE. 


Weary of myself, and sick of asking 

What I am, and what I ought to be, 

At this vessel’s prow I stand, which bears me 
Forwards, forwards, o’er the starlit sea, 
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» And a look of passionate desire 
O’er the sea and to the stars I send: 
“Ye who, from my childhood up, have calm’d me, 
Calm me, ah, compose me to the end! 


“ Ah, once more,” I cried, “ ye stars, ye waters, 
10 On my heart your mighty charm renew: 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 


Feel my soul becoming vast like you!” 


From the intense clear star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 

15 In the rustling night-air came the answer : 
“ Wouldst on hg as these are? Live as they. 


“ Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 

Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without them 
*» Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


“ And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silver’d roll ; 

For self-pois’d they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 


% “ Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.” 


O air-born voice! long since, severely clear, 

#0 A cry like thine in mine own heart I hear : 
“6 Resolve to be thyself ; and know wae he, 
Who finds himself, loses his misery.” 
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THE GOOD SHEPHERD WITH THE KID. 


He saves the sheep ; the goats He doth not save. 
So rang Tertullian’s sentence, on the side 

Of that unpitying Phrygian sect which cried : 

“ Him can no fount of fresh forgiveness lave, 


_ s Who sins, once wash’d by the baptismal wave.” 
So spake the fierce Tertullian. But she sigh’d, 
The infant Church: of love she felt the tide 
Stream on her from her Lord’s yet recent grave. 


And then she smil’d; and in the Catacombs, 
w With eye suffus’d, but heart inspired true, 
On those walls subterranean, where she hid 


Her head ’mid ignominy, death, and tombs, 
She her Good Shepherd’s hasty image drew ; 
And on his shoulders not a lamb: a kid. 


DOVER BEACH. 


‘THE sea is calm to-night. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits ; on the French coast the light 

Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
s Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 


3. Phrygian sect = Montanism: an heretical sect of the second 
eentury, which the great Tertullian joined. It was founded by 
Moutanus, a native of Mcelia, on the borders of Phrygia, during 
the papacy of Saint Eleutherius. All its tenets and practices 
were narrow and severe. 
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Come to the window: sweet is the night-air 
Only, from the long line of spray 
Where the sea meets the moon-blanch’d land, 
(Listen !) you hear the grating roar 

s Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 
Begin, and cease; and then again begin, 
With tremulous cadence slow; and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in, 


w Sophocles, long ago, 
Heard it on the Augean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery ; we ; 
Find also in the sound a thought, 

» Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 


The Sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d- 
But now I only hear 
2 Its melancholy long withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 
Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 
30 To one another! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 
x And we are here as on a darkling plain, 
Swept with confus’d alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash bv night. 
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THE LAST WORD. 


Creep into thy narrow bed, 
Creep, and let no more be said. 
Vain thy onset: all stands fast. 
Thou thyself must break at last. 


s Let the long contention cease ! 
Geese are swans, and swans are geese, 
Let them have it how they will! 
Thou art tired: best be still. 


They out-talk’d thee, hiss’d thee, tore thee? 
10 Better men fared thus before thee ; 

Fired their ringing shot, and pass’d; 

Hoitly charg’d, and sank at last. 


Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 
Let the victors, when they come, 

1s When the forts of folly fall, 
Find thy body by the wall. 


PALLADIUM. 


The Palladium was the image of Pallas in the Trojan citadel, 
stolen by Ulysses and Diomedes, on which the safety of Troy itself 
depended. 


Set where the upper streams of Simois flow 
Was the Palladium, high ’mid rock and wood; 
And Hector was in Ilium, far below, 

And fought, and saw it not: but there it stood! 
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It stood, and sun and moonshine rain’d their light 
On the pure columns of its glen-built hall. 
Backward and forward roll’d the waves of fight 
Round Troy: but while this stood, Troy could not 

fall. 


So, in its lovely moonlight, lives the soul : 

te Mountains surround it, and sweet virgin air; 
Cold-plashing past it, crystal waters roll. 
We visit it by moments, ah, too rare! 


We shail renew the battle in the plain 

To-morrow; red with blood will Xanthus bes 
w Hector and Ajax will be there again ; 

Helen will come upon the wall to see. 


Then we shall rust in shade, or shine in strife, 
And fluctuate ’twixt blind hopes and blind de- 
spairs, 
And fancy that we put forth all our life, 
2% And never know how with the soul it fares! 


Still doth the soul, from its lone fastness high, 
Upon our life a ruling effluence send ; 

And when it fails, fight as we will, we die, | 
And while it lasts, we cannot wholly end. 


LONGING. 


Come to ine in my dreams, and then 
By day, I shall be well again ! 

For then the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day. 
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s Come, as thou cam’st a thousand times, 
A messenger from radiant climes, 
And smile on thy new world, and be 
As kind to others as to me! 


Or, as thou never cam’st in sooth, 

so Come now, and let me dream it truths 
And part my hair, and kiss my brow, 
And say: My love! why sufferest thou? 


Come to me in my dreams, and then 
By day, I shall be well again: 

w For then the night will more than pay 
The hopeless longing of the day. 


WORLDLY PLACE. 


_ Even in a palace, life may be led well! 
So spake the imperial sage, purest of men, 
Marcus Aurelius. But the stifling den 
Of common life, where, crowded up pell-mell, 


6 Our freedom for a little bread we sell, 
And drudge under some foolish master’s ken, 
Who rates us if we peer outside our pen ; — 
Match’d with a palace, is not this a hell? 


Even in a palace! On his truth sincere 
w Who spoke these words, no shadow ever came}; 
And when my ill-school’d spirit is aflame 


Some nobler, ampler stage of life to win, 
1’ll stop, and say: ‘ There were no succour heref 
The aids to noble life are all within.” 
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LINES. 
WRITTEN IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


In this lone open glade I lie, 

Screen’d by deep boughs on either hand ; 

And at its end, to stay the eye, 

Those black-crown’d, red-bol’d pine-trees stand ! 


i Birds here make song; each bird has his, 
Across the girdling city’s hum. 
How green under the boughs it is! 
How thick the tremulous sheep-cries come! 


Sometimes a child will cross the glade 
to To take his nurse his broken toy ; 

Sometimes a thrush flit overhead, 

Deep in her unknown day’s employ. 


Here at my feet what wonders pass, 
What endless active life is here ! 

wu What blowing daisies, fragrant grass ! 
An air-stirr’d forest, fresh and clear. 


Scarce fresher is the mountain-sod 
Where the tired angler lies stretch’d out, 
And eas’d of basket and of rod, 

w Counts his day’s spoil, the spotted trout. 


In the huge world which roars hard by, 
Be others happy, if they can! 
21. London. 
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But in my helpless cradle I 
Was breathed on by the rural Pan. 


% I, on men’s impious uproar hurl’d, 
Think often, as I hear them rave, 
That peace has left the upper world, 
And now keeps only in the grave. 


Yet here is peace for ever new! 

«0 When I who watch them am away, 
Still all things in this glade go through 
The changes of their quiet day. 


Then to their happy rest they pass: 

The flowers upclose, the birds are fed, 
35 The night comes down upon the grass, 

The child sleeps warmly in his bed. 


Calm soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine, 

% Man did not make, and cannot mar 


The will to neither strive nor cry, 
The power to feel with others, give! 
Calm, calm me more: nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live. 
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KAISER DEAD. 
April 6, 1887. - 


A letter from Matthew Arnold dated April 7, 1887, says: “ We 
have just lost our dear, dear mongrel Kaiser, and we are very sad.” 
The poem was not written till the following July: 


Wuat, Kaiser dead? The heavy news 
Post-haste to Cobham calls the Muse 
From where in Farringford she brews 
The ode sublime, 
6 Or with Pen-bryn’s bold bard pursues 
A rival rhyme. - 


Kai’s bracelet tail, Kai’s busy feet, 

Were known to all the village street. 

“ What, poor Kai dead?” say all I meet, 
10 ** A loss indeed !” 


O for the croon pathetic, sweet, 
Of Robin’s reed! 


Six years ago I brought him down, 
A baby dog, from London town, 
#8 Round his small throat of black and brown 
A ribbon blue, 
And vouch’d by glorious renown, 
A dachshound true. 


3-5. Farringford, in the Isle of Wight, was the home of Lord 
Tennyson, and Penbryn in Caermarthanshire, that of Sir Lewis 
Morris, author of The Epic of Hades, 


11. 
“Come, join the melancholious croon 


O’ Robin’s reed.” — Burns, Poor Mailie’s Elegy. 
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His mother, most majestic dame, 
2 Of blood unmix’d, from Potsdam came 3 
And Kaiser’s race we deem’d the same 2 
No lineage higher. 
And so he bore the imperial name. 
But ah, his sire! 


25 Soon, soon the days conviction bring. 
The collie hair, the collie swing, 
The tail’s indomitable ring, 
The eye’s unrest ! 
The case was clear: a mongrel thing 
80 Kai stood confest. 


But all those virtues, which commend 
The humbler sort who serve and tend, 
Were thine in store, thou faithful friends 
What sense, what cheer ! ; 
# To us, declining tow’rds our end, 
A mate how dear! 


For Max, thy brother-dog, began 

To flag, and feel his narrowing span 3 

And cold, besides, his blue blood ran, 
49 Since, ’gainst the classes, 

He heard, of late, the Grand Old Man 


Incite the masses. 


Yes, Max and we grew slow and sad; 
But Kai, a tireless shepherd-lad, 
« Teeming with plans, alert, and glad 
In work or play, 
Like sunshine went and came, and bade 
Live out the day! 
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Still, still I see the figure smart, 
so Trophy in mouth, agog to start, 
Then, home return’d, once more depart; 
Or prest together 
Against thy mistress, loving heart, 
In winter weather. 


55 [ see the tail, like bracelet twirl’d, 
In moments of disgrace uncurl’d, 
Then at a pardoning word re-furl’d: 
A. conquering sign, 
Crying, “ Come on, and range the world, 
EY) And never pine!” 


Thine eye was bright, thy coat it shone; 
Thou hadst thine errands, off and on; 
In joy thy last morn flew; anon, 
A fit! All’s over: 
#® And thou art gone where Geist hath gone, 
And Toss, and Rover. 


Poor Max, with downcast reverent head, 
Regards his brother’s form outspread ; 
Full well Max knows the friend is dead 
E) Whose cordial talk 
And jokes in doggish language said, 
Beguil’d his walk. 


And Glory, stretch’d at Burwood gate, 
Thy passing by doth vainly wait; 
% And jealous Jock, thy only hate, 
The chiel from Skye, 
Lets from his shaggy Highland pate 
Thy memory die. 
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Well, fetch his graven collar fine, 
so And rub the steel, and make it shine, 
And leave it round thy neck to twine, 
Kai, in thy grave. 
There of thy master keep that sign, 
And this plain stave. 


THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY. 


* There was very lately a lad in the University of Oxford, who was 
by his poverty forced to leave his studies there, and at last to join 
himself to a company of vagabond gipsies. Among these extravagant 
people, by the insinuating subtilty of his carriage, he quickly got so 
much of their love and esteem as that they discovered to him their 
mystery. After he had been a pretty while exercised in the trade, 
there chanced to ride by a couple of scholars, who had formerly been 
of his acquaintance. They quickly spied out their old friend among 
the gipsies; and he gave them an account of the necessity which 
drove him to that kind of life, and told them that the people he went 
with were not such impostors as they were taken for, but that they had 
a traditional kind of learning among them, and could do wonders by 
the power of imagination, their fancy binding that of others: that 
himself had learned much of their art, and when he had compassed 
the whole secret, he intended, he said, to leave their company, and 
give the world an account of what he had learned.’ — GLANyIL’s 
Vanity of Dogmatizing, 1661. 


Go, for they call you, shepherd, from the hill: 

Go, shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes! 
No longer leave thy wistful flock unfed, 

Nor let thy bawling fellows rack their throats, 

5 Nor the cropp’d herbage shoot another head. 
But when the fields are still, 

And the tir’d men and dogs all gone to rest, 
And only the white sheep are sometimes seen 
Cross and recross the strips of moon-blanch’d 

green, 


10 Come, shepherd; and again begin the quest! 
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Here, where the reaper was at work of late, 
In this high field’s dark corner, where he leaves 
His coat, his basket, and his earthen cruse, 
And in the sun, all morning, binds the sheaves, 
‘5 Then here, at noon, comes back his stores ta 
use ; — 
Here will I sit and wait, 
While to my ear from uplands far away 
The bleating of the folded flocks is borne, 
With distant cries of reapers in the corn: 
2% All the live murmur of a summer’s day. 


Screen’d is this nook, o’er the high half-reap’d field, 
And here till sun-down, shepherd! will I be. 
Through the thick corn the scarlet poppies 
peep, 
And round green roots and yellowing stalks, I 
see 
85 Pale pink convolvulus in tendrils creep ; 
And air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent, and rustle down their perfum’d 
showers 
Of bloom on the bent grass where I am laid, 
And bower me from the August sun with 
shade ; 
# And the eye travels down to Oxford’s towers. 


And near me on the grass lies Glanvil’s book. 
Come, let me read the oft-read tale again! 
The story of the Oxford scholar poor, 
Of pregnant parts and quick inventive brain, 
35 Who, tired ot knocking at preferment’s door, 
One summer morn forsook 
His friends, and went to learn the gipsy-lore, 
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And roam’d the world with that wild brother 
hood, 
And came, as most men deem’d, to little good; 
« But came to Oxford and his friends no more. 


But once, years after, in the country-lanes, 
Two scholars, whom at college erst he knew, 
Met him, and of his way of life enquir’d 5 
Whereat he answer’d that the gipsy-crew, 
6 His mates, had arts to rule as they desir’d 
The workings of men’s brains, 
And they can bind them to what thoughts they 
will. 
“ And I,” he said, “the secret of their art, 
When fully learn’d, will to the world impart: 
s But it needs Heaven-sent moments for this skill.” 


This said, he left them, and return’d no more. 
But rumours hung about the country-side, 
That the lost scholar long was seen to stray, 
Seen by rare glimpses, pensive and tongue-tied, 
55 In hat of antique shape, and cloak of grey, 
The same the gipsies wore. 
Shepherds had met him on the Hurst in spring ; 
At some lone alehouse in the Berkshire moors, 
On the warm ingle-bench, the smock-frock’d 
boors 
e# Had found him seated at their entering ; 


But, ’mid their drink and clatter, he would fly. — 
And I myself seem half to know thy looks, 


57. Cumner Hurst, a conspicuous hill some three miles south. 
west of Oxford, topped with cedars in a clump: hence the name 
Hurst. 
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And put the shepherds, wanderer! on thy 
trace ; 
And boys who in lone wheatfields scare the rocks, 
35 I ask if thou hast pass’d their quiet place ; 
Or in my boat I lie 
Moor’d to the cool bank in the summer-heats, 
"Mid wide grass meadows which the sunshine 
fills, 
And watch the warm, green-muff’d Cumner 
hills, 
7 And wonder if thou haunt’st their shy retreats. 


For most, I know, thou lov’st retired ground: 

Thee, at the ferry, Oxford riders blithe, 
Returning home on summer-nights, have met 

Crossing the stripling Thames at Bablockhithe, 

5 Trailing in the cool stream thy fingers wet, 
As the punt’s rope chops round ; 

And leaning backward in a pensive dream, 
And fostering in thy lap a heap of flowers 
Pluck’d in shy fields and distant Wychwood 

bowers ; 
3 «And thine eyes resting on the moonlit stream. 


And then they land, and thou art seen no more! ~— 
Maidens who from the distant hamlets come 
To dance around the Fyfield elm in May, 
Oft through the darkening fields have seen thee 
roam, 
a Or cross a stile into the public way. 
Oft thou hast given them store 
Of flowers: the frail-leaf’d white anemony, 
Dark bluebells drench’d with dews of summez 


eves, 
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And purple orchises with spotted leaves ; 
But none hath words she can report of thee. 


And, above Godstow Bridge, when hay-time ’s here 
In June, and many a scythe in sunshine flames, 
Men, who through those wide fields of breezy 
grass 
Where black-wing’d swallows haunt the glitter. 
ing Thames, 
S To bathe in the abandon’d lasher pass, 
Have often pass’d thee near, 
Sitting upon the river bank o’ergrown ; 
Mark’d thine outlandish garb, thy figure spare. 
Thy dark vague eyes, and soft abstracted air: 
we But, when they came from bathing, thou wast 
gone ! 


At some Jone homestead in the Cumner hills, 
Where at her open door the housewife darns, 
Thou hast been seen; or hanging on a gate, 
To watch the threshers in the mossy barns. 
ro) Children, who early range these slopes, and 
late, 
For cresses from the rills, 
Have known thee eying, all an April day, 
The springing pastures and the feeding kine; 
And mark’d thee, when the stars come out and 
shine, 
ge Through the long dewy grass move slow away. 


In autumn, on the skirts of Bagley Wood, 
(Where mogt the gipsies by the turf-edg’d way 
Pitch their smok’d tents, and every bush yow 
see 
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With scarlet patches tagg’d, and shreds of grey, 
11s Above the forest-ground called Thessaly,) 
The blackbird, picking food, 
Sees thee, nor stops his meal, nor fears at all: 
So often has he known thee past him stray 
Rapt, twirling in thy hand a wither’d spray, 
10 =©And waiting for the spark from Heaven to fall. 


And once, in winter, on the causeway chill, 
Where home through flooded fields foot-travellers 
£0, 
Have I not pass’d thee on the wooden bridge, 
Wrapt in thy cloak and battling with the snow, 
$25 Thy face toward Hinksey and its wintry ridge? 
And thou hast climb’d the hill, 
And gain’d the white brow of the Cumner range; 
Turn’d once to watch, while thick the snow- 
flakes fall, 
The line of festal light in Christ-Church hall ; 
yo Then sought thy straw in some sequester’d grange. 


But what—I dream! Two hundred years are 
flown, 
Since first thy story ran through Oxford halls, 
And the grave Glanvil did the tale inseribe 
That thou wert wander’d from the studious walls 
435 To learn strange arts, and join a gipsy-tribe ; 
And thou from earth art gone 
Long since, and in some quiet churchyard laid: 
Some country-nook, where o’er thy unknowa 
grave 
Tall grasses and white flowering nettles wave, 
wo Under a dark red-fruited yew-tree’s shade. 
133. Joseph Glanvil, 1636-1680, divine and philosopher. © 
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No, no, thou hast not felt the lapse of hours! 
For what wears out the life of mortal men? 
Tis that from change to change their being 
rolls ; 
’T is that repeated shocks, again, again, 
M5 Exhaust the energy of strongest souls, 
And numb the elasti¢ powers. 
Till, having us’d our nerves with bliss and teen, 
And tir’d upon a thousand schemes our wit, 
To the just-pausing Genius we remit 
wo Our worn-out life, and are — what we have been. 


Thou hast not liv’d, why shouldst thou perish, so? 
Thou hadst one aim, one business, one desire : 
Else wert thou long since number’d with the 
dead, 
Else hadst thou spent, like other men, thy fire! 
$55 The generations of thy peers are fled, 
And we ourselves shall go ; 
But thou possessest an immortal lot, 
And we imagine thee exempt from age 
And living as thou liv’st on Glanvil’s page, 
iso =. Because thou hadst what we, alas! have not. 


For early didst thou leave the world, with powers 

Fresh, undiverted to the world without, 

Firm to their mark, not spent on other things; 
Free from the sick fatigue, the languid doubt, 

(55 Which much to have tried, in much been baf: 
fled, brings. 
O life unlike to ours! 

Who fluctuate idly without term or scope, 

Of whom each strives, nor knows for what he 

.* strives, 
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And each half-lives a hundred different lives ; 
vo Who wait like thee, but not, like thee, in hope. 


Thou waitest for the spark from Heaven! and we, 
Light half-believers of our casual creeds, 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will’d, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
a5 Whose vague resolves never have been ful 
fill’d ; 
For whom each year we see 
Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new ; 
Who hesitate and falter life away, 
And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day : 
wo Ah! do not we, wanderer! await it too? 


Yes, we await it! but it still delays, 
And then we suffer: and amongst us, one 
Who most has suffer’d, takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne ; 
85 And all his store of sad experience he 
Lays bare of wretched days ; 
Tells us his misery’s birth and growth and signs, 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 
And how the breast was sooth’d, and how the 
head, 
yo And all his hourly-varied anodynes. 


This for our wisest: and we others pine, 
And wish the long unhappy dream would end, 
And waive all claim to bliss, and try to bear, 
With close-lipp’d patience for our only friend ; 
195 Sad patience, too near neighbour to despair. 
But none has hope like thine! 
Thou through the fields and through the woods 
dost stray, 
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Roaming the country-side, a truant boy, 
Nursing thy project in unclouded joy, 
wo And every doubt long blown by time away. 


O born in days when wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames, 
Before this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
ws Its heads o’ertax’d, its palsied hearts, was rife] 
Fly hence, our contact fear ! 
Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood ! 
Averse, as Dido did, with gesture stern, 
From her false friend’s approach in Hades 
turn, 
ao Wave us away; and keep thy solitude! 


\ 


Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade, 
With a free onward impulse brushing through 
By night, the silver’d branches of the glade, 
215 Far on the forest-skirts, where none pursue, 
On some mild pastoral slope 
Emerge ; and resting on the moonlit pales, 
Freshen thy flowers, as in former years, 
With dew, or listen with enchanted ears, 
2 From the dark dingles, to the nightingales ! 


But fly our paths, our feverish contact fly! 
For strong the infection of our mental strife, 
Which, though it gives no bliss, yet spoils for 
rest ; 
And we should win thee from thy own fair life, 
125 Like us distracted, and like us unblest. 
Soon, soon thv cheer would die. 
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Thy hopes grow timorous, and unfix’d thy pow- 
ers, 
And thy clear aims be cross and shifting made; 
And then thy glad perennial youth would fade: 
wo Fade, and grow old at last, and die like ours. 


Then fly our greetings, fly our speech and smiles: 
As some grave Tyrian trader, from the sea, 
Descried at sunrise an emerging prow 

Lifting the cool-hair’d creepers stealthily, 
235 The fringes of a southward-facing brow 
Among the Avgzan isles ; 
And saw the merry Grecian coaster come, 
Freighted with amber grapes and Chian wine, 
Green bursting figs, and tunnies steep’d in 
brine, 
“0 And knew the intruders on his ancient home, 


231. The late Mr. Richard Holt Hutton wrote in the course of 
an essay on Arnold : “ That most beautiful and graceful poem on 
The Scholar-Gipsy (the Oxford student who is said to have for- 
saken academic study in order to learn, if it might be, those potent 
secrets of Nature, the traditions of which the gipsies are sup- 
posed sedulously to guard) ends in a digression of the most vivid 
beauty. . . . Nothing could illustrate better than this ” [closing] 
“passage, Arnold’s genius and his art... . His whole drift having 
been that care and effort and gain and the pressure of the world 
are sapping human strength, he ends with a picture of the old- 
world pride and daring, which exhibits human strength in its 
freshness and vigour. . . . I could quote poem after poem which 
Arnold closes by some such buoyant digression : a buoyant di- 
gression intended to shake off the tone of melancholy, and to 
remind us that the world of imaginative life is still wide open to 
us. . . . ‘ This problem is insoluble,’ he seems to say, ‘ but, in- 
soluble or not, let us recall the pristine force of the human spirit, 
and not forget that we have access to great resources still.’ . . . 
Arnold, exquisite as his poetry is, teaches us first to feel, and 
then to put by, ‘the cloud of mortal destiny.’ But he does not 
teach us, ag Wordawarth does, to bear it.” 
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(The young light-hearted masters of the waves !) 
And snatch’d his rudder, and shook out more 
sail; 
And day and night held on indignantly 
O’er the blue Midland waters with the gale, 
us Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily, 
To where the Atlantic raves 
Outside the western straits; and unbent sails 
There, where down cloudy cliffs, through sheets 
of foam, 
Shy traffickers, the dark Iberians come ; 
#0 And on the beach undid his corded bales. 


THYRSIS. 


A Mownopy, to commemorate the author’s friend, 
ArtuuR Hueu CuouaGH, who died at Florence, 1861. 


Throughout this poem there is reference to the preceding piece, 
The Scholar-Gipsy. 

Arthur Hugh Clough, a man of most lovable character and a nota- 
ble philosophic poet, who was born in 1819, was Matthew Arnold's 
dearest school and college friend. Ina letter to his mother, dated 
April, 1866, Arnold says of his poem: “ell dear old Edward that 
the diction of the Thyrsis was modelled on that of Theocritus, whom 
IL have been much reading during the two years this poem has been 
forming itself, and that I meant the diction to be so artless as to 
be almost heedless. However, there is a mean which must not be 
passed ; and hefore I reprint the poem I will consider well all objec- 
tions. The images are all from actual observation. . . . The euckoo 
in the wet June morning, I heard in the garden at Woodford, and all 
those three stanzas, which yon like, are reminiscences of Woodford. 
Edward has, I think, fixed on the two stanzas I myself like best: ‘O 
easy access,’ and ‘And long the way appears.’ I also like ‘ Where 
is the girl,’ and the stanza before it; but that is because they bring 
gertain places and moments before me. .. . It is probably too quiet 
a poem for the general taste, but I think it will stand wear.” <A few 
days later, the author wrote to J. C. Shairp: ‘“ Thyrsis is a very quiet 
oom, but, I think, solid and sincere. It will not be popuiar, how. 
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ever. It had long been in my head to connect Clough with that 
Cumner country, and, when I began, I was carried irresistibly inte 
this form. You say truly, that there was much in Clough (the whole 
prophetic side, in fact) which one can not deal with in this way... . 
Still, Clough had the idyllic side, too: to deal with this suited my 
desire to deal again with that Cumner country. Any way, only soe 
could I treat the matter this time. Valeat quantum.” 


How chang’d is here each spot man makes or fills! 
In the two Hinkseys nothing keeps the same ; 
The village street its haunted mansion lacks, 
And from the sign is gone Sibylla’s name, 
5 And from the roofs the twisted chimney-stacks. 
Are ye too chang’d, ye hills? 
See, ’t is no foot of unfamiliar men 
To-night from Oxford up your pathway strays! 
Here came I often, often, in old days, 
1  Thyrsis and I: we still had Thyrsis then. 


Runs it not here, the track by Childsworth Farm, 
Past the high wood, to where the elm-tree crowns 
The hill behind whose ridge the sunset flames? 
The signal-elm, that looks on Ilsley Downs, 
15 The Vale, the three lone weirs, the youthful 
Thames ? 
This winter-eve is warm, 
Humid the air! leafless, yet soft as spring, 
The tender purple spray on copse and briers. 
And that sweet city with her dreaming spires, 
2% She needs not June for beauty’s heightening : 


Lovely all times she lies, lovely to-night! 
Only, methinks, some loss of habit’s power 
Befalls me wandering through this upland 
dim. 
19. Oxford. 
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Once pass’d I blindfold here, at any hour : 
% Now seldom come I, since I came with him. 
That single elm-tree bright 
Against the west —I miss it! is it gone? 
We priz’d it dearly: while it stood, we said, 
Our friend, the Gipsy-Scholar, was not dead ; 
# While the tree liv’d, he in these fields liv’d on. 


Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits here, 
But once I knew each field, each flower, each stick; 
And with the country-folk acquaintance made 
By barn in threshing-time, by new-built rick. 
%5 Here, too, our shepherd-pipes we first assay’d. 
Ah me! this many a year 
My pipe is lost, my shepherd’s holiday: 
Needs must I lose them, needs with heavy 
heart 
Into the world and wave of men depart ; 
0 But Thyrsis of his own will went away. 


It irk’d him to be here; he could not rest. 
He lov’d each simple joy the country yields, 
He lov’d his mates ; but yet he could not keep, 
For that a shadow lour’d on the fields, 
45 Here with the shepherds and the silly sheep. 
Some life of men unblest 
He knew, which made him droop, and fill’d his 
head. 
He went; his piping took a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy ground; 
6 He could not wait their passing: he is dead. 


So, some tempestuous morn in early June, 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er; 
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Before the roses and the longest day, 
When garden-walks, and all the grassy floor, 
55 With blossoms red and white of fallen may 
And chestnut-flowers, are strewn, 
So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting ery, 
From the wet field, through the vext garden. 
trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and_ tossing 
breeze : 
s The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I! 


Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 
Soon will the high midsummer pomps come 
on, » 
Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 
65 Sweet-William with his homely cottage-smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow; 
Roses that down the alleys shine afar, : 
And open jasmine-muffled lattices, 
And groups under the dreaming garden-trees, 
70 And the full moon, and the white evening-star. 


He hearkens not: light comer, he is flown! 

What matters it? next year he will return, 

And we shall have him in the sweet spring: 
days, 
With whitening hedges, and uncrumpling fern, 
® And blue-bells trembling by the forest-ways, 
And scent of hay new-mown. 

But Thyrsis never more we swains shall see; 

See him come back, and cut a smoother reed, 


55. The white thorn, or hawthorn, very common in Englisk 
gardens. 
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And blow a strain the world at last shall heed: 
6 For Time, not Corydon, hath conquer’d thee! 


Alack, for Corydon no rival now! 
But when Sicilian shepherds lost a mate, 
Some good survivor with his flute would go, 
Piping a ditty sad for Bion’s fate ; 
35 And cross the unpermitted ferry’s flow, 
And relax Pluto’s brow, 
And make leap up with joy the beauteous head 
Of Proserpine, among whose crowned hair 
Are flowers first open’d on Sicilian air ; 
o And flute his friend, like Orpheus, from the 
dead. 


O easy access to the hearer’s grace, 
When Dorian shepherds sang to Proserpine! 
For she herself had trod Sicilian fields, 
She knew the Dorian water’s gush divine, 
95 She knew each lily white which Enna yields, 
Each rose with blushing face ; 
She lov’d the Dorian pipe, the Dorian strain. 
But ah, of our poor Thames she never heard ! 
Her foot the Cumner cowslips never stirr’d ; 
0 And we should tease her with our plaint in vain, 


Well! wind-dispers’d and vain the words will be: 
Yet, Thyrsis, let me give my grief its hour 
In the old haunt, and find our tree-topp’d hillf 
Who, if not I, for questing here hath power? 
1% I know the wood which hides the daffodil, 
I know the Fyfield tree, 


80. Thyrsis and Corydon, shepherd-swains in the Idyls of 
Theocritus, compete in music for a prize. 
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I know what white, what purple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields, 
Above by Ensham, down by Sandford, yields, 
# And what sedg’d brooks are Thames’s tributa 
ries ; 


1 know these slopes: who knows them if not I? 
But many a dingle on the lov’d hill-side, 
With thorns once studded, old white-blossom’d 
trees, 
Where thick the cowslips grew, and far-descried 
415 High tower’d the spikes of purple orchises, 
Hath since our day put by 
The coronals of that forgotten time ; 
Down each green bank hath gone the plough- 
boy’s team, . 
And only in the hidden brookside gleam 
10 ~Primroses, orphans of the flowery prime. 


Where is the girl, who by the boatman’s door, 
Above the locks, above the boating throng, 
Unmoor’d our skiff when through the Wytham 
flats, 
Red loosestrife and blond meadow-sweet among, 
ws And darting swallows and light water-gnats, 
We track’d the shy Thames shore? 
Where are the mowers, who, as the tiny swell 
Of our boat passing heav’d the river-grass, 
Stood with suspended scythe to see us pass ? = 
i0 = hey all are gone, and thou art gone as well! 


Yes, thou art gone: and round me too the night 
In ever-nearing circle weaves her shade. 
1 see her veil draw soft across the day, 
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I feei her slowly-chilling breath invade 
135 The cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent 
with grey ; 
I feel her finger light 
Laid pausefully upon life’s headlong train: 
The foot less prompt to meet the morning dew, 
The heart less bounding at emotion new, 
we And hope, once crush’d, less quick to spring 
again. 


And long the way appears, which seem’d so short 
To the less practis’d eye of sanguine youth ; 
And high the mountain-tops, in cloudy air, 
The mountain-tops where is the throne of Truth: 
us Tops in life’s morning-sun so bright and 
bare ! 
Unbreachable, the fort 
Of the long-batter’d world uplifts its wall ; 
And strange and vain the earthly turmoil 
grows, 
And near and real the charm of thy repose ; 
# And night as welcome as a friend would fall. 


But hush! the upland hath a sudden loss 
Of quiet. — Look, adown the dusk hill-side, 
A troop of Oxford hunters going home, 
As in old days, jovial and talking, ride! 
455 From hunting with the Berkshire hounds they 
come. 
Quick! let me fly, and cross 
Into yon farther field. °’Tis done: and see, 
Back’d by the sunset, which doth glorify. 
The orange and pale violet evening-sky, 
i Bare on its lonely ridge, the Tree! the Tree! 
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I take the omen! Eve lets down her veil, 
The white fog creeps from bush to bush about, 
The west unflushes, the high stars grow bright, 
And in the scatter’d farms the lights come out. 
BS I cannot reach the signal-tree to-night, 
Yet, happy omen, hail! 
Hear it from thy broad lucent Arno-vale, 
(For there thine earth-forgetting eyelids keep 
The morningless and unawakening sleep, 
wo Under the flowery oleanders pale), 


Hear it, O Thyrsis: still our tree is there ! — 
Ah, vain! These English fields, this upland 
dim, = 
These brambles pale with mist engarlanded, 
That lone sky-pointing tree, are not for him. 
ts To a boon southern country he is fled : 
And now in happier air, 
Wandering with the great Mother’s train divine, 
(And purer or more subtle soul than thee, 
I trow, the mighty Mother doth not see), 
we Within a folding of the Apennine, 


Thou hearest the immortal chants of old! 
Putting his sickle to the perilous grain 
In the hot cornfield of the Phrygian king, 
For thee the Lityerses-song again 
185 Young Daphnis with his silver voice doth 
sing ; 


177. Ceres, the earth-goddess. 

185. Daphnis, the ideal Sicilian shepherd of Greek pastoral 
poetry, was said to have followed into Phrygia his mistress Pip- 
lea, who had been carried off by robbers, and to have found her 
in the power of the king of Phrygia, Lityerses. Lityerses used 
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Sings his Sicilian fold, 
His sheep, his hapless love, his blinded eyes ; 
And how a call celestial round him rang, 
And heavenward from the fountain-brink he 
sprang ; 
wo And all the marvel of the golden skies. 


There thou art gone, and me thou leavest here 
Sole in these fields, yet will I not despair: 
Despair I will not, while I yet desery 

’Neath the mild canopy of English air 
195 That lonely tree against the western sky. 
Still, still these slopes, ’t is clear, 
Our Gipsy-Scholar haunts, outliving thee! 
Fields where soft sheep from cages pull the 
hay, 
Woods with anemones in flower till May, 
2 Know him a wanderer still: then why not me? 


A fugitive and gracious light he seeks, 
Shy to illumine; and I seek it too. 
This does not come with houses or with gold, 


to make strangers try a contest with him in reaping corn, and to 
put them to death if he overcame them. Hercules arrived in 
time to save Dapbnis, took upon himself the reaping-contest 
with Lityerses, overcame him, and slew him. The Lityerses- 
song connected with this tradition was, like the Linus-song, one 
of the early plaintive strains of Greek popular poetry, and usea 
to be sung by corn-reapers. Other traditions represented Daph- 
nis as beloved by a nymph who exacted from him an oath to love 
no one else. He fell in love with a princess, and was struck 
blind by the jealous nymph. Mereury, who was his father, 
raised him to Heaven, and made a fountain spring up in the 
place from which he ascended. At this fountain the Sicilians 
offered yearly sacrifices. — See Servius, Comment. in Virgil. Bue 
gol., v. 20, and viii. 68. 
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With place, with honour, and a flattering crew ; 
05 *T is not in the world’s market bought and 
sold : 
But the smooth-slipping weeks 
Drop by, and leave its seeker still untired ; 
Out of the heed of mortals he is gone; 
He wends unfollow’d ; he must house alone; 
ao Yet on he fares, by his own heart inspir’d. 


Thou too, O Thyrsis, on like quest wast bound: 
Thou wanderedst with me, for a little hour ! 
Men gave thee nothing ; but this happy quest, 
If men esteem’d thee feeble, gave thee power, 
235 If men procur’d thee trouble, gave thee rest. 
To this rude Cumner ground, 
Its fir-topp’d Hurst, its farms, its quiet fields, 
Here cam’st thou in thy jocund youthful time; 
Here was thine height of strength, thy golden 
prime! 
zo And still the haunt belov’d a virtue yields. 


What though the music of thy rustic flute 
Kept not for long its happy country tone ; 
Lost it too soon, and learnt a stormy note 
Of men contention-tost, of men who groan, 
425 Which task’d thy pipe too sore, and tired thy 
throat ? 
It fail’d, and thou wast mute! 
Yet hadst thou alway visions of our light, 
And long with men of care thou couldst not 
stay, 
And soon thy foot resum’d its wandering way, 
0 Left human haunt, and on alone till night. 
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Too rare, too rare, grow now my visits here» 
’Mid city-noise, not, as with thee of yore, 
Thyrsis: in reach of sheep-bells, is my home. 
Then through the great town’s harsh, heartweary: 
ing roar, 
yas Let in thy voice a whisper often come, 
To chase fatigue and fear 
Why faintest thou? I wande d till I died. 
Roam on! The light we sought is shining 
still. 
Dost thou ask proof? Our Tree yet crowns 
the hili, 
20 =©6 Our Scholar travels yet the lov’d hill-side. 


RUGBY CHAPEL. 
November, 1857. 


CoLDLY, sadly descends 
The autumn-evening. The field 
Strewn with its dank yellow drifts 
Of wither’d leaves, and the elms, 
5 Fade into dimness apace, 
Silent; — hardly a shout 
From a few boys late at their play! 
The lights come out in the street, 
in the school-room windows; — but cold, 
10 Solemn, unlighted, austere, 
Through the gathering darkness, arise 
The chapel-walls, in whose bound 
Thou, my father! art laid. 


There thou dost lie, in the gloom 
is Of the autumn evening. But ah! 
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That word, gloom, to my mind 
Brings thee back, in the light 
Of thy radiant vigour, again ; 
In the gloom of November we pass’d 
20 Days not dark at thy side; 
Seasons impair’d not the ray 
Of thy buoyant cheerfulness clear. 
Such thou wast! and I stand 
In the autumn evening, and think 
2 Of bygone autumns with thee. 


Fifteen years have gone round 

Since thou arosest to tread, 

In the summer-morning, the road 

Of death, at a call unforeseen, 
g Sudden. For fifteen years, 

We who till then in thy shade 

Rested as under the boughs 

Of a mighty oak, have endured 

Sunshine and rain as we might, 
3 Bare, unshaded, alone, 

Lacking the shelter of thee. 


O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 

« Somewhere, surely, afar, 
In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm! 


Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
4s Conscious or not of the past, 
Still thou performest the word 
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Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live «= 
Prompt, unwearied, as here! 
Still thou upraisest with zeal 

s» The humble good from the ground, 
Sternly repressest the bad! 
Still, like a trumpet, doth rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 

ss’ Twixt vice and virtue; reviv’st, 
Succourest !— this was thy work, 
This was thy life upon earth. 


What is the course of the life 
Of mortal men on the earth? 

60 Most men eddy about 
Here and there —eat and drink, 
Chatter and love and hate, 
Gather and squander, are raised 
Aloft, are hurl’d in the dust, 

6 Striving blindly, achieving 
Nothing ; and then they die — 
Perish; — and no one asks 
Who or wkat they have been, 
More than he asks what waves, 

70 In the moonlit solitudes mild 
Of the midmost Ocean, have swell’, 
Foam’d for a moment, and gone. 


And there are some, whom a thirst 
Ardent, unquenchable, fires, 

7 Not with the crowd to be spent, 
Not without aim to go round 
In an eddy of purposeless dust, 
Effort unmeaning and vain. 
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Ah yes! some of us strive 
a0 Not without action to die 
Fruitless, but something to snatch 
From dull oblivion, nor ail 
Glut the devouring grave ! 
We, we have chosen our path — 
85 Path to a clear-purposed goal, 
Path of advance ! — but it leads 
A long, steep journey, through sunk 
Gorges, o’er mountains in snow. 
Cheerful, with friends, we set forth — 
9 Then, on the height, comes the storm. 
Thunder crashes from rock 
To rock, the cataracts reply, 
Lightnings dazzle our eyes. 
Roaring torrents have breach’d 
9 The track, the stream-bed descends 
In the place where the wayfarer once 
Planted his footstep — the spray 
Boils o’er its borders! aloft 
The unseen snow-beds dislodge 

10 Their hanging ruin; alas, 

Havoc is made in our train! 
Friends, who set forth at our side, 
Falter, are lost in the storm. 

We, we only are left! 

15 With frowning foreheads, with lips 
Sternly compress’d, we strain on, 
On — and at nightfall at last 
Come to the end of our way, 

To the lonely inn ’mid the rocks ; 

no Where the gaunt and taciturn host 
Stands on the threshold, the wind 
Shaking his thin white hairs — 
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Holds his lantern to scan 

Our storm-beat figures, and asks: 
us Whom in our party we bring? 

Whom we have left in the snow? 


Sadly we answer: We bring 
Only ourselves! we lost 
Sight of the rest in the storm. 

1» Hardly ourselves we fought through, 
Stripp’d, without friends, as we are. 
Friends, companions, and train, 

The avalanche swept from our side, 


But thou would’st not alone 

125 Be saved, my father! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 
We were weary, and we 
Fearful, and we in our march 

130 Fain to drop down and to die. 
Still thou turnedst, and still 
Beckonedst the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand. 

If, in the paths of the world, 

1% Stones might have wounded thy feeé, 
Toil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing — to us thou wast still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm! 

uo Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself; 
And, at the end of thy day, 

O faithful shepherd! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 
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us And through thee I believe 
In the noble and great who are gone; 
Pure souls honour’d and blest 
By former ages, who else — 
Such, so soulless, so poor, 

iso Is the race of men whom I see — 
Seem’d but a dream of the heart, 
Seem’d but a ery of desire. 
Yes! I believe that there lived 
Others like thee in the past, 

ass Not like the men of the crowd 
Who all round me to-day 
Bluster or cringe, and make life 
Hideous, and arid, and vile; 
But souls temper’d with fire, 

19) Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind. 


Servants of God! —or sons 
Shall I not call you? because 
Not as servants ye knew 
165 Your Father’s innermost mind, 
His, who unwillingly sees 
One of his little ones lost — 
Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
i Fainted, and fallen, and died! 


See! In the rocks of the world 
Marches the host of mankind, 
A feeble, wavering line. 
Where are they tending ?—— A God 

us Marshall’d them, gave them their goal. 
Ah. but the way is so long! 
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Years they have been in the wild! 
Sore thirst plagues them, the rocks, 
Rising all round, overawe ; 
xo Factions divide them, their host 
Threatens to break, to dissolve. 
— Ah, keep, keep them combined! 
Else, of the myriads who fill 
That army, not one shall arrive ; 
185 Sole they shall stray; in the rocks 
Stagger for ever in vain, 
Die one by one in the waste. 


Then, in such hour of need 
Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
10 Ye, like angels, appear, 
Radiant with ardour divine! 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
195 Weariness not on your brow. 
Ye alight in our van! at your voice, 
Panic, despair, flee away. 
Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
200 Praise, re-inspire the brave! 
Order, courage, return. 
Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 
Follow your steps as ye go. | 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
25 Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God. 


NOTES. 
SOHRAB AND RUSTUM. 


LINE 


1 


3 
5 


And: since the poem represents only an episode in a whole 
history, the author is justified in opening it in this unusual 
way. Such a use of “and ” is commonly found in the Bible, 
and often in Shakespeare. 

Oxus: the Roman form for the name of the river known to 
the Persians and Arabs as Amu, and to us to-day as Amoo 
Darya. .Milton (Paradise Lost, X1, 389) speaks of ‘‘ Samar- 
chand by Oxus.” Cf. this line with ll. 875-890, and with 
the many references to the Oxus throughout the poem. 
Tartar: hordes of nomadic warriors, roaming through 
Central Asia and Southern Russia. 

Note the strength, dignity, and slowness given to this line 
by the use of the monosyllables. 


7-11 Cf. with this Shakespeare’s picture of the uneasiness of 


11 
12 
13 
15 
16 


King Henry in his camp at Agincourt, Henry the Fifth, IV, 
Prologue. : 

Peran-Wisa: a Turanian chief, leader of King Afrasiab’s 
army. Cf. note on I. 388. 

Tartar tents: cf. with 1. 192 to appreciate the contrasting 
elegance of the Persian camp. 

like bee-hives: the short similes are Homeric in that they 
use for comparison simple, well-known aspects of nature. 
Pamere: “ the roof of the world,” the broad plateau of 
Central Asia. 

black tents: note the Greek repetition of epithet and phrase 
throughout the poem. 


18-19 See |. 14 for explanation. 


29 


36 
38 


40 


An old man’s sleep: cf. Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, 
iets 
“Care keeps his watch in every old man’s eye, 
And where care lodges, sleep will never lie.’ 


Cf. with 1. 5. 

King Afrasiab: King of the Turanians, but weakening in 
power at the time of this episode. The Turanians were 
continually invading Persia; the house of Zal, father of 
Rustum, had pledged themselves to drive them out. They 
nearly fulfilled their pledge under the leadership of Rustum, 
who drove Afrasiab across the Oxus, and established that 
river as the boundary between Iran (Persia) and Turania. 
Samarcand: Marcanda originally, destroyed by Alexander 
the Great: at present a centre of Mohammedan culture. 
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LINE 


42 
44 
49 


§2 
56 
60 
65 


69 
82 


85 
99 


101 
107 


i11 


Ader-baijan: a province of Persia bordering upon Turania, 
still: always. 
The earnestness of this line convinces us of the sacredness 
of his mission in his own mind. It has the passion of 
Galahad’s 
“All arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail,’”’ 


and it is, of course, the theme of the whole poem. One 
recalls also the purpose of Telemachus to seek his father. 
Cf. Odyssey, IV. 

Note the effect of the litotes. 

Will challenge forth, etc.: cf. David’s request of Saul: 
“ thy servant will go and fight with this Philistine,” 1 
Samuel, xvii, 32. 

common: cf. with the meaning of the same word in ll. 67 
and 639. 

© Sohrab, etc.: this solicitude on the part of the chief 
does not appear in the Shah-Nameh. Why does Arnold 
introduce it? 

single — single: note the effect of the repetition. 

In Seistan with Zal: Zal was Rustum’s father, born, ace 
cording to tradition, with white hair, symbol of wisdom. 
Cf. 1. 232. Seistan was a province in Afghanistan bordered 
by the Helmund River. 

quarrel: the cause may be conjectured from |. 226, 

staff: a sign of sovereignty in early days; Jacob’s staff 
comes at once to mind: cf. Genesis, xxxii, 10. 

Kara-Kul: name of both a lake and a town in Bokhara, 
noted for its fine quality of wool. 

Haman: Tahmineh had sent her brother to watch over 
her son and, if possible, to avert a meeting between him 
and his father. 

As when, etc.: it is true that the long Homeric simile often 
seems an unwarranted check to the narrative; but what 
does it always add to the incident that follows, and to the 
poem as a whole? The list of places in this passage brings 
to mind Milton’s delight in his ‘‘ muster-rolls ’’ of proper 
names; cf. Paradise Lost, I, 404ff. or 464ff. All these 
places can be found on any map of Afghanistan, Persia, 
and Turkestan. 

milk of mares: fermented it is known as “‘ koumiss,” and 
is much used. 

Toorkmuns: a tribe living on the southern borders of the 
Aral Sea. 

Tukas: soldiers from various provinces. lances of Salores 
what does Arnold gain by this figure? 

Cf. note on |. 69. 

Kipchak: this town was in independent Tartary, as“ wilder 
hordes ”’ suggests. 
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LINE 

132 Kalmucks: the best description of this tribe accessible te 
the student is De Quincey’s essay, The Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe. In Kuzzaks the reader will recognize the modern 
form, Cossacks. 

140 Note the effect of alliteration in the line. 

147 fix’d: the force of the true meaning of the word comes out 


here. 

160 But as a troop, etc.: do we find anywhere else in the poem 
two long similes side by side? Cabool: the modern Kabul, 
capital of Afghanistan. : 

161 Indian Caucasus: known to-day as the Hindoo Koosh 
mountains. 

178 aloof he sits: this brings up the picture of the rage of 
Achilles; cf. Iliad, Bk. I, ll. 297ff. (Pope’s translation). 

188 squadrons: troops drawn up in a square, the primary 
meaning of the word. So Milton uses it: 


“Those half-rounding guards 
Just met, and, closing, stood in squadron joined.” 


196 his morning meal, etc.: this brings to mind the description 
of the tent of Achilles when Ulysses leads the Grecian 
no there. Cf. Iliad, Bk. IX, ll. 257ff. (Pope’s trans- 
ation). 

208 Not now! a time will come to eat and drink: cf. Ecclesi- 
astes, ill. 

215 like thy might: Rustum at the time of his birth was fabled 
to have the strength of a boy a year old, and while still a 
child he killed a raging elephant. 

223 Kai Khosroo: has been identified with Cyrus the Great. 
The Shah-Nameh, however, placed this incident in the 
reign of a weak king, Kai Kaoos. Could Arnold have any 
purpose in this change? Kai is the prefix that denotes not 

’ merely ‘“‘ king’ but “ great king.” 

229 For would that I myself, etc.: why is this wish of Rustum’s 
repeated so often? 

257 But I will fight unknown: note how naturally Arnold brings 
about this resolve that is absolutely necessary to the plot. 

270 Ruksh: in the old hero tales the horse was quite as real a 
character as his master, — as the Bucephalus of Alexander 
and the Xanthus of Achilles. The following lines recount 
the circumstance of the finding of Ruksh as it is told in 
the Shah-Namebh. 

286 Bahrein: an island famous for its pearls. 

288 tale: cf. Milton, L’ Allegro: 


** And every shepherd tells his tale 
| Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 
291, 292 What is the effect of the conciseness and balance of 


these two lines? , ’ 
802 As some rich woman, etc.: cf. the material used in this 
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LINE 
simile with that of the other extended ones in the poems, 
Note that here not concrete but abstract things are being 
compared. 

810 seeking Rustum: the purpose of the very unusual repeti- 
tion of the proper name here? 

312 wonder’d who he was: what is this touch worth? 

814 Like some young cypress, etc.: note the delicacy of thu 
picture and the romantic touch, — all to give the impres- 
sion that Sohrab seemed fitted for anything more than for 
war. 

322 In these lines the Shah-Nameh is followed closely; the 

; dignity and restraint of its style are apparent. 

331 be as my son to me: what is the dramatic effect of this 
entreaty? Cf. 1. 229. 

340-344 This brings to mind the picture of Thetis supplicating 
Jove, Iliad, Bk. I, ll. 650, 651 (Pope’s translation): 


‘‘Suppliant the goddess stood: one hand she placed 
Beneath his beard, and one his knees embraced.” 


348 wily: warriors in ancient times owed their success to craft 
as well as to strength, and counted it no dishonor. Cf. 
‘* the crafty Ulysses ”’ of Homer. 

349 ff. This line of reasoning is not that which occurs in the 
Shah-Nameh. See Introduction. 

381 Iam no girl: cf. Macbeth’s speech, Macbeth, III, iv: 

“Tf trembling I inhabit then, protest me 
The baby of a girl.” 

382 did Rustum stand: the effect at every point is heightened 
now by Sohrab’s continual reference to his father, and 
Rustum’s to his son. 

387 with the breath of Heaven: the Oriental belief in fate. 

397 event: outcome; the literal meaning of the word. 

402 Drops: what is the effect of bringing the accented syllable 
to the beginning of the line here? 

408 seiz’d his club: a primitive weapon; it recalls the clubs of 
Hercules and Polyphemus, and even of Milton’s Satan, 

“to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 


Of some great admiral, were but a wand.” 
Paradise Lost, I, 292ff.. 


412 Hyphasis or Hydaspes: rivers of northern India. 

420-426 Cf. these lines with the story of David’s sparing of 
Saul in the cave of Engedi, 1 Samuel, xxiv. 

432 canst so touch my soul: the words which Sohrab speaks here 
should be read in the Shah-Nameh; they are full of strength 
and pathos. 

434 bloody waves: cf. Macbeth’s speech, Macbeth, III, iv: 

“T am in blood 
Stepp’d in so far that, should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.”’ 
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LINE 

452 autumn-star: Sirius, the dog-star. 

459 hateful: hated. 

481 a cloud, etc.: in the classics, warriors are often enveloped 
in a cloud during a momentous episode. So Virgil, Hneid, 
Bk. I, describes Venus as veiling Atneas; so in the Iliad, 
Bk. III, she protects Paris; and in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
Bk. I, Canto V, the enemy of the Knight is thus covered 

483 and a wind rose: we have a similar accordance between 
the mood of Nature and the character of the event going 
on in Macbeth, II, iii, or in Julius Cesar, I, iii. It will be 
readily recognized that the dramatic background often 
receives as careful treatment from the author as does the 
crisis itself. 

490ff. There is an unusual resemblance in these lines to the de 
scription of the combat between Paris and Menelaus in 
the Jliud, Bk. III, 390-472 (Pope’s translation). 

508 Note the effect of making the Oxus a conscious spectater 
of the whole struggle. 

61d Rustum: of course this is uttered simply as a war-cry and 
taken as such, and nothing more, by Sohrab. 

538 Dearer to the red jackals: so Cassius (Julius Cesar, V, i) * 
says to Messala, upon the battlefield of Philippi, 

‘ravens, crows, and kites 
Fly o’er our heads and downward look on us, 
As we were sickly prey.” 

543 Rustum slays me: the hidden significance of these words 
intensifies their effect upon us, to whom it is not wholly 
hidden. 

§56-575 We must grant this simile in itself one of the most 
effective in the whole poem. What qualities has it that 
make it specially fitting at this point? Is there anything 
to be said against its introduction? 

570 What is the most effective word in this line? 

613 style: name, or title. 

618 tears gather’d, etc.: the pathos of this contrast between 
his youth and old age is one of the best touches in the 
poem. 

634 hyacinth: a reading of the mythological story of Hya- 
cinthus would add much to Arnold’s simile here. 

656 Truth sits, etc.: there are many single lines in the poem 
that are, like this, worthy of quotation. 

659 That seal: why should Arnold change the onyx talisman 
of the Shah-Nameh to a seal? 

679 that griffin: the wonderful Siueurgh that cared for Zal 
when he was left as a child to die upon the mountains. 

695 kiss’d his lips: the Oriental expression of feeling is strong 
throughout this passage. 

708 for I but meet to-day, etc.: in Sohrab’s answer we feel 
stronely again (cf. 1. 387) the Orientel belief in fate. Note 
the accent put upon it in |. 714. 
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LINE 

730 Ruksh, the horse: so in the Iliad, Bk. XIX, Achilles* 
steed, Xanthus, 

“*Seem’d sensible of woc, and droop’d his head: 
Trembling he stood before the golden wain, 
And bow’d to dust the honours of his mane;’”’ 
and even spoke at the will of Juno. 

744 terrible: what is the effect of the repetition of the word? 

751-752 Helmund and Zirrah are both in Afghanistan. 

763 The desert rivers: so called because they lose themselves 
in the sand. 

779 slay not these: as would be Rustum’s inclination because 
they had concealed his identity from his son. In response 
to this plea Rustum did send word to the camp that “ the 
sword of vengeance must slumber in its sheath.” 

797 So shall it be: the Shah-Nameh gives a detailed account 
of the funeral rites. 

802 And I will lay thee, etc.: notice the epic repetition of 
Sohrab’s exact words. 

815 my son, my son! cf. David’s lament for Absalom, 2 Samuel, 
xix, 4. 

820 And I, not thou: Rustum’s insistence upon this draws 
attention to the natural order of rae and not 
Sohrab should be ending his life. 

$28 dreadful: dreaded. 

832 After Afrasiab’s death Kai Khosroo divided his kingdom 
among his nobles, and went with his attendants to a spring 
where, he had been told by a prophecy, death should await 
him. There he suddenly disappeared, and all who went 
with him perished on the return voyage. The Shah-Nameh, 
however, reports that Rustum died while hunting: he 
struck Ruksh with a whip, —a thing he had never done 
before, — and the horse leaped with him into a pit, lined 
with sharp weapons, from which they never returned. 

861 Jemshid: a mythical Persian king, noted for his interest 
in the arts: the “ black granite pillars” are still pointed 
out in Persepolis as the throne of Jemshid. 

868 Soon a hum arose: note how the description in the follow- 
ing lines intensifies the loneliness of the father and son. 

875-892 It is not difficult to see that Arnold meant the course 
of the river to symbolize the history of man’s life. 

880 Orgunjé: a village on the Oxus. 

891 new-bath’d stars: rising. 


STAGIRIUS. 


Those who are familiar with the religious doubt of the nine- 
teenth century, and with Matthew Arnold’s share in that feel- 
ing, will naturally and readily surmise that the spirit of this 
poem reflects as clearly the wailing prayer of Arnold and hig 
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generation as it does that of Stagirius and other melancholy 
minds of the fourth century. Not infrequently, as here, Arnold’s 
ending brings in the elements of hope and faith, though not in 
over-flowing measure. 
LINE 
18 Pride is often taken as the enemy of the soul. Consult the 
Bible passim and read the part which Duessa plays in 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. In the old morality plays, like- 
wise, the insidious influence of Pride is brought out. 
19ff. The figure is an example of mixed metaphor. At first 
Pride is viewed as a bird frustrating the flight of the soul. 
Then without warning the figure changes, and Pride is 
viewed as a maker of idols. The essential notion is the 
baffling influence of this enemy of spiritual growth. 


HUMAN LIFE. 


No man is able to keep constantly in the path which con- 
science has laid out. Indeed we should not fret if we have at 
times wandered. Our life is more, eonfined and more ordered 
than we should wish, and certain coasts and joys and friends 
and homes we must of necessity relinquish — they were not 
destined to be ours. 

Try to discover in this and other poems just what was Arnold’s 
attitude toward the doctrine of fatalism. 

LINE 
5 Do you question Arnold’s implication that the conscience 

is God-given? Do you think its teaching alterable by train- 
ing and education? 

16 What is the natural prose order for the words of this line? 

17 What would it mean to live Chance’s fool? 

19ff. Comment on the effectiveness of the figure in the last 
two stanzas. Try to write out the detailed thought of the 
stanzas in simple prose. 


TO A GIPSY CHILD BY THE SEA-SHORE. 


Arnold as he gazes at the melancholy face of this gipsy child 
as she stands in pensive posture and looks out upon the sea that 
rolls its ceaseless waves up on the Douglas shore, musingly ques- 
tions the origin and the inducement of this pleading look and 
meditative guise. The gloom which her eyes reveal has a depth 
and a pervasiveness which he himself has never experienced, 
and he concludes that it isa part of her personality —a gloom, 
too, that deserves no censure, but one which enhances and glori- 
fies the earth. Later he questions if others have shared a gloom 
fike hers. No exile regretful of past joys, no angel sorrowing for 
an alien planet, no stern stoic, no king wearied with the varie? 
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experiences of life — none of these varied types wear a mood like 
hers. And even if upon her some gleams of happiness should 
later fall, she shall reémerge from these cloudiess passages and 
wear again the majesty of this grief which is part and parcel of 
her personality. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


This sonnet is one of the noblest tributes which poetry has 
bestowed upon Shakespeare. Its power lies in the dignity and 
the sincerity of its praise. We feel, in addition to this, the re- 
served strength of the poet. In form the sonnet is irregular. The 
rhyme scheme of the octave of the Petrarchian sonnet is 
abbaabba;thisisabbaacca. The irregularity in no sens€ 
impairs the poetic quality. 


CONSOLATION. 


The main thought of the poem is the distribution of pleasure 
and pain. While we are happy and joyous another group is pen- 
sive and sad. At another period of time these moods may be 
reversed. Hawthorne is said to have thought that every mo- 
ment of experienced joy would be balanced by a moment of ex- 
perienced sorrow. Chaucer wrote, ‘‘ And ever the latter end of 
joy is woe.” 

LINE 

14 Lassa, written also Lhasa, is the capital of Thibet. It is 
the place of residence of the grand lama and is celebrated 
for the number of its convents. The chief building is the 
grand temple. 

18 The most noted of the muses in art are the sculptures of 
Clio and Calliope in the Vatican of Rome. 

23 The ancient home of the muses was on Mt. Helicon in 
Beeotia, on the borders of Phocis. From the foot of the 
mountain sprang the Hippocrene fountain. 


THE FORSAKEN MERMAN. 


In George Borrow’s Romantic Ballads, Norwich, 1826, figures 
a ballad called The Deceived Merman, translated from the 
aneient and famous Danish collection, the Kiaempeviser. As 
to incident, Arnold’s theme is minutely identical with that used 
by his English forerunner; as to treatment, the later version is 
exquisite poetry, and Borrow’s, from the title to the last line, is 
hopeless pseudo-prose: the comparison is one of the most in- 
structive in all our literature. 

Compare the German ballad, Die Schéne Agnese : and consult 
Child’s English and Scottish Ballads, I, 360. 
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LINE 

1ff. When the merman is speaking, where do you imagine 

he is? And where is his wife, Margaret? 

3 Who are the brothers ? 

6 Explain the line. 

21 What do you think of the implication that the horses aw 
foaming and fretting because of Margaret’s absence? 

"30-47 This is one of the most poetical passages in the poem, 
Analyze the qualities which make it poetical. 

51 The adjective red as applied to gold is frequent in Teutonic 
literature. | 

54 Comment on the word swung. 

58 Why would the appeal at Easter-time be particularly strong? 

63 Do you like the repetition of the question, Was it yesterday? 
Why or why not? Is the merman really uncertain? And 
is he uncertain when he asks the question in the next line? 
Does this confusion arise from the intensity of their pain 
in separation, or is there really any confusion at all? 

73 What mood is suggested by the phrase, cold blowing airs? 

81 Does this excuse satisfy the reader? Do we consequently 
hold Margaret blameless ? . 

85-107 Explain how, in your conception, the merman is able 
to portray this scene of Margaret in her old home. Is he 
endowed with supernatural power? Or does he simply 
imagine it and then offer it as a fact? Do we sympathize 
with Margaret’s feelings? Why js she sad? If sad because 
of this separation from husband and child, why does she 
not return to the sea? Is she in any way held in bondage in 
the humming town? 

129 The broom is a yellow flower, hence the justification of the 
word starred as applied to the blossom. 

{41 Do you sympathize with the merman’s characterization of 
Margaret? 

Go carefully through the poem and point out the sensory 
images which mos strongly impress you. Sensory images are 
simply those images which appeal to the various senses — sight, 
hearing, feeling, taste, and smell. 


THE STRAYED REVELLER. 


This poem has strong dramatic qualities. The scenes are 
graphically presented to the reader and the actions of the 
character are vividly manifest. The most remarkable portion 
of the poem is the last speech of the youth, in which he contrasts 
in detail what the gods see with what the mortal bards see. The 
gods see Tiresias, the centaurs, the Indian, the Scythian, the 
Chorasmian merchant and the heroes in their happier and more 
alluring situations; the bards see these same characters in mo- 
ments of labor, strife, misfortunes, and anguish. For the bardp 
this suffering view is the price 

“ The gods exact for song : 
To become what we sing.”’ 
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LIN® 

5 What do you imagine these eddying forms to be? 

7-22 Analyze Arnold’s method of securing the graphic effext 
of these stanzas. 

48 Homer tells us that the lions and other beasts at the palace 
had, through Circe’s magic, lost their savage instincts and 
were perfectly tamed. 

55-58 Explain. What is the marble? 

69 What stage direction might be printed after this line? 
What posture does the youth take? 

79 Ampelus, son of a satyr and a nymph, wasa favorite of 

,_. Bacchus. 

112 Why was the youth able to guess that this was Ulysses? 

130-260 In these lines it is necessary to follow out in close detaii 
the contrast between what the gods see and what the mortal 
bards see. 

‘In their happiness the gods look down upon earth, and they 
see Tiresias on the warm Asopus bank revolving the doom of 
Thebes (Il. 135-142). On the other hand the bards, when they 
look down upon Tiresias, share his groping blindness, his anxiety, 
and the scorn which Juno felt when he, called in to settle a dis- 
pute between Juno and Jupiter, decided against her (213-220). 

The gods, looking at the centaurs, see them enjoying them- 
selves in the valleys and the cool springs of Pelion, snuffing with 
gladness the mountain wind (145-150). But the bards see these 
sentaurs in the midst of bitter strife. They see them drinking 
wine at the marriage feast of Hippodamia and Pirithous, and 
they begin to share the intoxication and the passion, and finally 
oe in the rude conduct of the Centaurs toward the Lapithm. 

“hey feel the resentful spears of Theseus and Hercules, leaders 
of the Lapithe, driving through their bones (223-231). 

The gods see the Indian in his boat rowing in the midst of a 
luxuriant harvest, the cool lake and the mountains contributing 
to his joy (151-161). The bards see the harvest fruit gnawed 
by worms and squalls endangering the boat. 

Similarly, too, the vision of the Scythian, as the gods see him, 
is bright and happy. He rests his steeds at noon-time and eats 
his meal in the midst of nature’s beauty and wealth (162-180). 
Seen by the bards this Scythian is hard pressed by the rigors of 
winter and hunger (235-243). 

The like difference in tbe vision of the gods and of men is seen 
in the case of the Chorasmian merchant, and the Grecian heroes. 
Let the student work this out in close detail. 

LINE 

136 With this staff the blind Tiresias, according to mythology, 
gous walk with as much safety as if he had: had his eye- 
sight. 

141 The gift of prophecy granted Tiresias by Jupiter (some say 
Minerva) enabled him to see the doom of Thebes. 

145 Pelion in Thessaly was the reputed home of Chiron and the 
other centaurs. 
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LINE 

{61 Scythia is the name indefinitely applied by the ancients ta 
that large tract of land in the extreme northern portions 
of Europe and Asia. 

164 The wheeled house is the wagon in which these nomadie 
tribes lived. 

183 The Chorasmian stream is the Oxus, mentioned so fre 
quently in Sohrab and Rustum. The Oxus River is now 
known as the Amoo. 

206 In Ulysses, Tennyson makes the wanderer say, 

‘““ Come, my friends, 
’T is not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds, 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew.” 


220 Hera is the same as Juno. She was angered because Tiresiag 
as arbiter decided a dispute against her and in favor of 
Jupiter. - 

228 Lapithe was a name applied to the inhabitants of the 
territory ruled over by Phorbas and Periphas. Among the 
more famous of these inhabitants were Theseus and Hercules 
(Alemena’s son). 

231 See the foregoing note. 

245 See note on I. 183. 

256f. In Thebes and Troy some of the severest of legendary 
battles were fought. 

261 Silenus is a demi-god who was a preceptor and attendant of 
Bacchus. He is represented as a fat and jolly old man 
crowned with flowers and always intoxicated. 


GEIST’S GRAVE. 


This poem, like Browning’s Tray, betrays a poet’s interest 
in animal life. Geist is the name of a favorite dog in the Arnold 
household. Compare it with Kaiser Dead. 

LINE 

15 In Virgil’s poetry there is the frequently recurring note of 
regret for vanished hopes, and even at times a strain of 
positive sadness. 

16 What is the syntax of temper? 

21ff. The idea voiced in this and the succeeding stanza that 
no living organism is exactly like any other living organ- 
ism was a thought frequent in nineteenth-century biologi- 
cal teaching. You will find it in the works of Darwin, Hux- 
ley, and Spencer. 

29 Just what law is it that mortal man finds hard to bear? 
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IINE 
34 Comment on the effectiveness of the word dependent. De» 
pendent upon what? 

42 This poem was written in 1880, eight years before Arnold’s 
death. Except New Rome, published i in Cornhill Magazine in 
1873, and Haworth Churchyard’ with Epiloque, published in 
Praser’ s Magazine in 1877, nothing of Arnold’s had appeared 
in verse since Obermann Once More in 1868. This period in 
which the muse was torpid was full of controversial prose. 

45-52 Analyze the method by which Arnold creates the graphic 
effect of these lines. 

70 At the time Arnold wrote this poem he was living at Cob- 
ham, Kent. Portsmouth isover sixty miles to the southwest. 

76ff. Comment on the effectiveness of this closing stanza. 


ISOLATION. 


This poem, while published separately, was later grouped 
with seven other lyrics under the general title of Switzerland. 
Mr. George Saintsbury ventures to guess that the ‘ Margue- 
rite,” the love-heroine of the sequence, may have had an origi- 
nal. But of this there is no positive assurance. 

It is not necessary, but possible, to interpret this as a love 
poem. It emphasizes the thought that each person is in a sense 
an isolated being. In the immense and shoreless sea of life he 
occupies a little ‘island of his own. Yet on occasion, when the 
spirit more strongly yearns — perhaps when the mood of love 
is regnant — there come from neighboring islands the tone 
and note which suggest sympathy and companionship, and lines 
of alienation begin to waver and to break. But suddenly and 
again the severance, fateful and austere. The lines reshape into 
a God-directed tautness and again the isolation grows complete; 
promised soul-marriage ends in soul-divorce, and between each 
and every one there rolls again the unplumbed, salt, estranging sea. 

Comment on the effectiveness of the figure employed through- 
out the poem. Examine the details in thesecond stanza and try to 
re-create the sensory imagery which must have been in the poet’s 
mind when he wrote. 

Extract from all these varied details of the second stanza the 
essence of the entire thought, phrased in a single sentence. Just 
what meaning does the phrase, a longing like despair, in 1. 13, 
convey to you? How is the phrase longing’s fire 1 in ]. 19 con. 
nected with what has gone before? 


PHILOMEL. 
LINE 
18 This was the palace in which Philomela lived with Kin 
Tereus, who had previously married Procne, the sister ut 
Philomela. The king, growing tired of Procne, plucked out 
her tongue ard kept her in confinement. She depicted her 
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LINE 
sorrows on a tapestry which was secretly conveyed to 
Philomela. The sisters avenged themselves by slaying 
Itylus, the son of Procne and Tereus, and served up the 
child as food for the father. In punishment the gods turned 
Procne into a swallow, Tereus into a hawk, and Philomela 
into a nightingale. 

27 Daulis was an ancient city in Phocis, Greece, over which 
King Tereus reigned. Cephisia was a part of Attica, through 
which the Cephisus flows. 

28 What do you imagine in reference to the personality of 
Eugenia? Note the same device of having a listening com- 
panion employed in Dover Beach, 1.6. Note how Arnold at 
the last secures the lingering effect of the sorrowing notes 
of the nightingale. 


SELF-DEPENDENCE. 


Arnold’s teaching in this poem urges man to ignore his de- 
pendent relationship. Man should learn his lesson from the 
stars and waters, which demand no sympathy and yield no offer 
of aid from the things around them, 

Do you imagine the mood described in the opening lines ha- 
hitual with Arnold? Re-create the scene as on the sea as you 
imagine Arnold conceived it. What feeling dominates in the 
passionate desire? What circumstances are likely to make one 
lose comfort in the scenes of nature? What do you consider the 
source of the answering voice? Do you see anything selfish in 
nature? Does the satisfied attitude of nature appeal to you as 
being humane? What seems to you the main consolation offered? 
It is possible that Matthew Arnold may have got the suggestion 
for this poem from the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, Book 
VII, Section 28. 

“Let thine eyes follow the stars in their courses as though their movements 
were thine own.” 

Note what Arnold says of Marcus Aurelius on page 66. 

Compare the general thought of the poem with the following 
passage in Hmpedocles on Etna: 

“ Once read thy own breast right, 
And thou hast done with fears; 
Man gets no other light, 
Search he a thousand years. 
Sink in thyself: there ask what ails thee, at that shrine.” 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD WITH THE KID. 


’ The religious tone of this sonnet is typical of Arnold’s sym- 
athy with liberalism and charity. He refused to believe vith 
ertullian and the strict Montanists that no leniency would be 
shown to the baptised who sinned. 
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LINE 

7 The infant Church was approximately two hundred years 
old at the time of Tertullian’s death. 

9 The Catacombs are within a circle of three miles beyond 
the modern walls of Rome. They are a network of subter- 
ranean passages and chambers, the total length of which is 
estimated at six hundred miles. There are many sculptures, 
paintings, and inscriptions here, which are of great historic 
value. It is generally believed that the Catacombs were 
used as the burial places of the Christians from the second 
to the sixth centuries. 


DOVER BEACH. 


“ his lyric is one of the more melancholy of Arnold’s lyrics, 
and it closes with a note akin to grim hopelessness, relieved only 
by a faith in the enduring and sustaining power of love. 


LINE 
15 Sophocles is by many critics regarded as the most giftea 
of the three great tragic writers of Greece. Matthew Arnold 
in picturing him as dominated by the mood of sadness 
which the sounds of the sea intensified may have had in 
mind the following stanza from the Antigone, one of the 
strophes of the chorus: 
“Blessed are those whose life no woe doth taste! 

For unto those whose house 

The Gods have shaken, nothing fails of curse 

Or woe, that creeps to generations far. 

E’en thus a wave, (when spreads, 

With blasts from Thrakian coasts, 

The darkness of the deep,) 

Up from the sea’s abyss 

Hither and thither rolls the black sand on, 

And every jutting peak, 

Swept by the storm wind’s strength 

Lashed by the fierce wild waves, 

Re-echoes with the far-resounding roar.” 

Plumptre’s Translation of the Antigone, ll. 582-596. 


' 16 The Aigean sea bounds the eastern coast of Greece. The 
blasts from the Thrakian coast, mentioned in the quotation 
above, would sweep the Augean, and we may easily suppose 
a particular occasion when the mood of the sea corre- 
sponded to the mood of the poet, who dramatically trans- 
fers his sensations to the chorus. 

21 Arnold was deeply interested in religion, but he was far 
from orthodox in his views. He lived in the midst of a period 
that was violently disturbed by the writings of Darwin, 
Huxley, and Spencer. He was a witness to and even a 
participator in the breaking-up of religious faith that 
dominated in quiet calm the earlier years of the nineteenth 
century. At times, when he viewed this turmoil, he could 
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not refrain from expressing a feeling of regret, as he does in 
this stanza, even though he felt that this faith was falsely 
grounded. 

Try to imagine the scene described in the opening situation, 
What senses are appealed to? Do you think such sounds as he 
describes naturally provoke sadness, or is the sadness already 
resident in the soul of the listener? What effect is produced by 
the mention of Sophocles? Would the mention of a recent poet 
be equally effective? Why, or why not? Comment on the im- 
agery of the poem. Do you consider the simile in 1. 23 effec- 
tive? Just what do you understand by it? Do you think the 
closing stanza strong? Does it seem to you that his solution — 
solace in love alone — is thoroughly satisfactory to him? Do 
you attach any blame to the poet for this voicing of pessimistic 
thought in the closing stanza? Should an author take pains to 
check the utterance of such ideas and express optimism instead? 


THE LAST WORD. 


Much of Arnold’s prose was directed against what he called 
Philistinism. Philistinism he used to characterize that smug 
satisfaction in things material which thwarted all yearning 
toward culture and refinement. This poem seems to imply that, 
after all, a fight such as he waged against Philistinism was well- 
nigh hopeless. Let the long contention cease. But no, — he will 
make one more charge and die fighting the foolish. 

LINE 

1 Characterize the mood of the speaker. 

6 Interpret this line. 

11 What does Arnold mean by their ringing shot? 

Do you think Arnold’s attitude noble or ignoble? Why? 
What class of people are likely — at times, at least — to feel 
just as Arnold felt? Does the practical admission of failure in 
the first three stanzas weaken your estimate of the speaker’s 
character? What effect has the last stanza upon this estimate? 


PALLADIUM. 


This poem is in two ways typical of Arnold’s genius. It reverts 
to the atmosphere of classic times, and it is thoroughly infused 
with ethical teaching. 

LINE 
1 Simois is a river in ancient Troy. It rises in Mount Ida and 
empties into the Xanthus (1.14). The Palladium, accord- 
ing to tradition, was set up in a sanctuary on the banks of 
the Simois. 

8 Hector, one of the sons of King Priam, was among the 

bravest of the Trojans. 
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Tlium is the Greek name for Troy. It takes its name from its 
founder, Ilus. 
LINE 
4 There is significance in this line — a certain fatality pre- 
serves the city even though its defenders looked not upon 
the statue. Note the same idea in ll. 7 and 8. What is the 
appropriateness of glen-built? 
9-12 What do the words moonlight, mountain, air, and waters 
here symbolize? 

14 The Xanthus is likewise known as the Scamander. Accord- 
ing to Homer, it was called Xanthus by the gods and Sca- 
mander by men. 

15 Homer recounts more than one fight between the Trojan 
Hector and the Greek Ajax. 

17 What does the poet mean by rust in shade? Shine in strife? 

What do you conceive Arnold to mean by the soul? Can you 
{magine its failing? Give in a single sentence the thought of the 
entire poem. Does the poem gain in force because of the elabo- 
rate use of the classic myth, or would the main idea be stronger if 
the idea were expressed in simple, unfigurative language? 


LONGING. 


This is a successful poem on love — a theme somewhat rarely 
treated by Arnold in the unabashed personal way which is here 
its distinguishing characteristic. 

What is the compensation suggested in the first stanza? 
Does this impress you as being adequate? In the second stanza 
what does he mean by radiant climes? Note in ll. 9 and 10 the 
acknowledgment of the unreality of the dream-presence and the 
desire for a dream that will make the presence seem like a 
reality. What do you think of the repetition of the fourth 
stanza! 


WORLDLY PLACE. 


Matthew Arnold’s prose estimate of Marcus Aurelius, the 
illustrious emperor of Rome (b. 1204.D., d. 180 a.p.) may be 
found in his Essays in Criticism. Here the Roman is spoken of 
as perhaps the most beautiful figure in history. Arnold thinks 
of him as ‘ one of those consoling and hope-inspiring marks, 
which stand for ever to remind our weak and easily discouraged 
race how high human goodness and perseverance have once 
been carried and may be carried again.”’ This harmonizes with 
the poetical estimate — purest of men. 

Do you see an appropriateness in the word even of the first 
line? What would you think of substituting the word hovel for 
palace? Does it seem to you that Marcus Aurelius is correct in 
his implication that life in a palace was difficult to lead right- 
eously? Or does he simply say this because his life was largely 
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spent in a palace and he therefore knew its temptations? De 
Aghios with the sentiment expressed by Arnold in the last 
ne 


KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


The Kensington Gardens compose a beautiful London park 
in the parish of Kensington, four miles southwest of St. Paul’s. 
To these gardens Arnold has come to seek refuge from the strife 
and the turmoil of the great city. Here he finds peace, ordered 
calm, and quiet contentment in the regular life of the flowers, the 
birds, and the grass. And as he contemplates the spirit of this 
quiet, he feels the great contrast between this and human strife, 
and he is urged to the splendid prayer of the two closing stanzas. 
LINE 

12 Comment on the word unknown. 

24 What does it mean to be breathed on by the rural Pan? Do 
you think of other writers to whom the expression would 
likewise appeal? 

25 Give a concrete illustration that would be comprehended 
by this line. 

37 How do you interpret the phrase Calm soul of all things? 
If Arnold means God, do you think the vague phrasing more 
or less effective? 


KAISER DEAD. 


In Geisi’s Grave we have already learned to appreciate Arnold’s 
love for pet animals, and we see reflected in the extract from the 
letter printed below the title a genuine sorrow for the death of 
another family dog. It is not to be surmised that this sorrow is 
less keenly felt because the poet has chosen to infuse his lament 
with a dash of delicious humor. 

There is a deliberate choice of the same meter and stanzaic 
form which Burns employed in the mock elegy in which the 
Scottish bard voices his regret for the death of a favorite ewe. 
With the second stanza of Arnold’s poem compare the last 
stanza of Burns’s monody: 

““O, a’ ye bards on bonnie Doon! 
An’ wha on Ayr your chanters tune! 
Come, join the melancholius croon 
O’ Robin’s reed! 
His heart will never get aboon 
LINE His Mailie dead!” 


2 Cobham in Kent was at this time Arnold’s home. 

6 Comment on the word bracelet. Is it used for a graphic or 
for a humorous effect, or for both? Can you think of a 
better adjective? What later phrases suggest the same pic- 
ture? 
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LINE 

20 Potsdam is in Prussia. What echo of the dog’s birthplace 
and lineage is constant? 

41 The Grand Old Man is Gladstone, and the allusion here is 
his devotion to the common people — a devotion which 
earned for him the title of the Great Commoner. 

50 Supply a synonym for agog. 

55-58 bce three lines are particularly pleasing. Can you say 
why? 

65 See Geist’s Grave, page 55. 

J6 Chiel is a Scottish word meaning a young fellow. Skye isa 
large island west of northern Scotland. 


THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY. 


1-10 What do you see appropriate in this address to the shep- 
herd? Why does the poet bid the shepherd depart and later 
invite him to the quest? What quest has he in mind? 

9 The compound epithet moon-blanched is a favorite with 
Arnold. Find other instances of its use. Do you see any 
reason for objecting to its repetition? 

23 In i popes this line what do you find the word corn sug- 
gesting? Does the knowledge of its being August, and the 
fact of the corn’s yellowing help you in the accuracy of 
your image? After noting all the lines carefully do you 
prefer to interpret corn as maize, or as wheat? 

31 The quotation preceding the poem is from Glanvil’s book. 

35 Give a concrete example of an act that, would illustrate the 
phrase, knocking at preferment’s door. 

50 Compare this line with Arnold’s couplet in Morality: 


‘“But tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d.” 


5& The county of Berkshire, directly south of the county ot 
Oxford, is separated from it by the Thames and its tribu- 
taries. The Thames here, as expressed in |]. 74, is a mere 
stripling. 

74 Bablockhithe is a village four miles west of Oxford. 

79 Wychwood Forest is about ten miles from Oxford in a 
northwesterly direction. 

31 Note here, as elsewhere, the suggested illusiveness of the 
Scholar- Gipsy. 

83 The Fyfield elm here takes the place of the May- pole which 
in many parts of rural England is set up on the first of May 
and forms the centre of a festive group which seeks diversion 
in gathering the hawthorn blossoms and crowning the May- 
queen. See Tennyson’s The Queen of the May. F yfield is in 
Berkshire. 

90 Compare with line 81, where the same mystery seems to 
gurround the personality of the man. Cf. ll. 100 and 110. 
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LINE 

91 Godstow Bridge spans the Thames a few miles above 
Oxford. 
95 Lasher, mill-race. 

98-100 Here there is an approach toward the concrete, but just 
as soon as the reader begins to feel that he is now to get a 
clearer conception of this mystical character, he again 
recedes from view. Do you consider this effective or annoy- 
ing? pecans a detail is disappointing, is it necessarily inar. 
tistic? 

111, 115 Bagley Wood and Thessaly are forests near Oxford. 

120 eC tale 50: 

125 Hinksey is a village near Oxford in the Cumner Hills. 

129 The hall, or dining room, of Christ Church College. 

129, 130 Note the contrast in these lines. 

440 The yew-tree is frequently to be found in the cemeteries 
of England. Its fruit is a red berry. The poets speak of its 
dark and sombre effect, due to its associations and its thick, 
heavy foliage. Note the following from Tennyson’s IJ7 
Memoriam, Canto II, page 163 of the Cambridge edition. 


“Dark yew, which graspést at the stones 
That name the underlying dead, 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 
Thy roots are wrapped about the bones, 


“The seasons bring the flower again, 
And bring the firstling to the flock; 
And in the dusk of thee the clock 

Beats out the little lives of men.” 


Cf. also Wordsworth’s The Yew-Tree. 

141 Here Arnold strikes one of his characteristic notes — the 
sad, serious business of living, and the fret and turmoil of 
present existence. 

149 Explain the phrase, just-pausing Genius. 

151 What contrast is here implied? 

152, 153 What is the implied teaching of these lines? 

164 The period in which Arnold lived was one peculiarly 
freighted with the burdens of fatigue and doubt. Some men, 
like John Henry Newman, for instance, sought refuge in 
the unchallenged authority of the Roman Catholic Church; 
others, like Arnold, were swept into a dim sort of Theism 
which defined God as a stream of tendency not in ourselves 
which makes for righteousness. 

170 The thing which the Scholar-Gipsy waited for is explained 
in the next line. 

170-179 Do you think Arnold in giving us this gloomy thought 
is voicing a universal mood, or does it seem to you to be the 
extravagance of an abnormal] mind in an abnormal moment? 
Some interpreters have thought that the one is Carlyle, but 
it is more likely that Arnold is thinking of an indefinite 
personality. 
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LINE 

182-190 Can you think of any writer who has done this? Does 
Arnold imply that such a man should be blamed or praised 
for his task? What may have been such a man’s motive? 

308, 209 The reference here is to Dido, queen of Carthage, who 
entertained Atneas at her palace and soon fell in love with 
him. When he deserted her she ‘‘flung herself on the fatal 
steel,’ and when she later met him in Hades she repulsed 
his attempts at reconciliation. The following quotation is 
taken from Williams’ translation of Virgil’s 4ineid, Book 

‘VI, p. 201, R. L. 8. No. 193. 


“*O suffering Dido! Were those tidings true 
That thou didst fling thee on the fatal steel? 
Thy death, ah me! I dealt it. But I swear 
By stars above us, by the powers in Heaven, 
Or whatsoever oath ye dead believe, 
That not by choice I fled thy shores, O Queen! 
Divine decrees compelled me, even as now 
Among these ghosts I pass, and thread my way 
Along this gulf of night and loathsome land. 
How could I deem my cruel taking leave 
Would bring thee at the last to all this woe? 
O, stay! Why shun me? Wherefore haste away? 
Our last farewell! Our doom! I speak it now!’ 
Thus, though she glared with fierce, relentless gaze, 
/#neas, with fond words and tearful plea, 
Would soothe her angry soul. But on the ground 
She fixed averted eyes. For all he spoke 
Moved her no more than if her frowning brow 
Were changeless flint or carved in Parian stone. 
Then, after pause, away in wrath she fled, 
And refuge tovk within the cool, dark grove, 
Where her first spouse, Sichzeus, with her tears 
Mingled his own in mutual love and true.”’ 


210 Note again this contrast between the idealized past, the 
time of the Scholar-Gipsy, and Arnold’s conception of his 
own generation. Does this disparaging view of the present 
seem to you justified? 

211, 212 Note the splendid diction of these two lines. Can you 
analyze their effectiveness? 

221ff. List the suggested elements which create the unsatisfy- 
ing conditions of Arnold’s time. 

232 In ancient times Tyre in Phcenicia was one of the most 
important maritime cities of the world. Arnold conceives 
a time in the history of Tyre when it was beginning to grow 
jealous of the Grecian cities who were beginning to contest 
her supremacy on the sea. 

236 The Atgean isles are east of Greece and west of the ancient 
seat of Tyre. 

238 bess from the island of Khios was noted for its delicious 

avor. 

239 Tunnies are a kind of fish especially prized as a delicacy. 

244 Midland= Mediterranean. 
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LINE 

245 The Gulf Syrtes, on the northern shore of Africa. The word 
Pie “ applied to Sicily refers to the delightful climate of the 
island. 

247 The western straits are the Straits of Gibraltar. 

250 The Iberians are the inhabitants of Spain and Portugal. 


THYRSIS. 


The student is reminded that the title, Thyrsis, is a shepherd’s 
name which appears frequently in the Idyls of Theocritus and 
the Eclogues of Virgil. It is used for Clough just as Lycidas was 
used by Milton for Edward King and as Adonais was used by 
Shelley for John Keats. These poets in utilizing the pastoral 
names and the pastoral ideas were simply following a convention 
which had been practiced by Grecian poets and by writers who 
have followed the Greek models of elegiac verse. This fact will 
explain the presence of many lines which might otherwise be 
deemed far-fetched and over-strained. 

LINE 

2 North Hinksey and South Hinksey are villages near Ox: 
ford. See note to The Scholar-Gipsy, 1. 125. 

4 The Sibylle were women of mythological times gifted - 
with prophecy. The sign referred to was possibly used by 
some one to indicate the vocation of fortune-telling. 

14 The Ilsley Downs, in Berkshire, are about twelve milessouth 
of Oxford. 

19 James Thorne in Knight’s The Land we Live In has the fol- 
lowing description of the general appearance of Oxford from 
a station a short distance up the Abingdon Road: 


“From a point sufficiently elevated to command the whole town, the 
splendid series of buildings falls into a most picturesque composition, while 
e fertile and richly wooded level tract with the silver Thames winding 
through it, stretches between you and the city; and a line of softly swelling 
upiands forms an agreeable background, and completes the picture... . The 
acudemic spires and pinnacles stretch across the view.”’ 


Matthew Arnold, in the introduction to his Essays in Critecism, 
First Series, page x, voices his reverent love for his university 
town: 

“ Beautiful City! so venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by the fierce intel- 
Jectual life of our century, so serene! 

‘“There are our young barbarians, all at play. 

“And yet steeped in sentiment she lies, spreading her gardens to the 
moonlight and whispering from her towers the last enchantments of the 
Middle Age, who will deny that Oxford, by her ineffable charm, keeps ever 
calling us nearer to the true goal of all of us, to the ideal, to perfection,— to 
beauty? . . . Adorable dreamer! whose heart has been so romantic! who 
hast given thyself so prodigally, given thyself to sides and to heroes not 
mine, only never to the Philistines! home of lost causes, and forsaken beliefs, 
and unpopular names, and impossible loyalties! what example could ever 
so inspire us to keep down the Philistine in ourselves, what teacher could 
ever so save us from bondage to which we are all prone!” 
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LINS 

29 See the preceding poem. 

35 Arnold is not quite accurate here. He had while at Rugby 
written a prize poem, Alaric at Rome, which he recited before 
the school on June 12, 1840. Three years later, while a 
student at Oxford, he won a prize for his poem Cromwell, 
which he recited in the theatre. Clough had also written a 
few scattering stanzas during his Rugby days, but did 
nothing of oreat moment until after he entered Oxford. 

36, 37 Thyrsis was published in April, 1866, five years and more 
after Clough’s death. Arnold had been two years in writing 
it, and nothing new in poetry had been published since 
Merope, in 1858. 

38-48 Arnold by stress of circumstances was forced into his 
work as inspector of elementary schools and had to forego 
his wish of devoting his time wholly to literature. Clough, 
on the other hand, might have remained at Oxford ona 
scholarship with opportunity for leisurely literary work had 
he not deliberately decided, for conscientious motives, to 
abandon it. He felt that his religious views were inconsistent 
with those upheld by the University. 

48,49. While much of Clough’s poetry is permeated with a 
melancholy strain and manifests a tense struggle, it is not 
without hope. Read his famous lyric, Say not the Struggle 
Naught Availeth. 

51. Study the simile running through the next three stanzas 
and comment on its peculiarities and its effectiveness. Is it 
too long and too full of detail, or is the fullness of detail a 
part of its charm? 

78 Supply the ellipsis at the beginning of this line. 

79 Clough’s poetry was not popular during his life — indeed it 
has never become popular, but its merits have been gen- 
erously recognized by competent critics. 

80, 81 A contest in musical powers between the two shepherds 
Thyrsis and Corydon is narrated in the /dyls of Theocritus, 

1-103 In these lines Arnold says that it was a custom in ancient 
Sicily for poets losing their friends to go to Hades and by 
the power of music win Proserpine’s consent for their return. 
This consent was the more readily secured because Proser- 
pine knew by experience the charm of Sicilian fields. But 
for a poet from the Thames to ask such a boon from Proser- 
pine would be futile; she, knowing nothing of the attractive- 
ness of English landscape, would not feel the potency of the 
elegist’s appeal and would therefore refuse the petition. 
Even so, Arnold will nevertheless give his grief its hour in 
the old Oxford haunt that he knows so well. 

84 Bion was a noted poet of Smyrna who lived in the second 
century B. C. He died in Sicily, where he had lived a few 
years, and his death was made memorable by the elegy 
which his fellow poet, Moschus, wrote. 

86 Pluto, the ruler of Hades. 
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LINE 

88 Proserpine lived in Sicily, where she took great delight in 
the wooded groves, the flowery meadows, and the soft- 
flowing streams of the plains of Enna. Her chief diversion 
was the gathering of flowers in company with her maiden 
companions. Here she was found by Pluto, who carried her 
to Hades, where she was made queen. 

90 The familiar story of Orpheus may be looked up in any 
suitable dictionary. 

94 The inhabitants of the Peloponnesus were called Dorians. 
It was a common belief with the inhabitants of Pelopon- 
nesus that their River Alpheus flows through Elis into the 
sea and then dips down into a subterranean channel and 
reappears in Sicily in the plain of Enna. See the story of 
Alpheus and Arethusa. 

106 The Fyfield tree is introduced in The Scholar-Gipsy, 1. 83. 

109 Ensham is four miles above Oxford on the Thames, Sand- 
ford three miles below Oxford. 

120 Explain the phrase, orphans of the flowery prime. 

123 The Wytham fiats are a few miles above Oxford. 

126 The Thames is here a very narrow stream. 

131, 132 Comment on the effectiveness of this figure. 

131-140 Express in asimple sentence the thoughts of this stanza. 

141-150 Can you explain why the progress to truth and success 
seems so easy to youth, so difficult to middle age? 

156, 157 Does the cause of Arnold’s quick fight here seem ap- 
parent? Explain. 

160 Explain what conception is necessary before the reader can 
realize the full significance of the emotion behind the utter- 
ance, The Tree! the Tree! 

167 It is to be remembered that Clough died in Florence, which 
is situated on the Arno. Here he lies buried in the Protes- 
tant cemetery just outside the city walls. 

201 The Scholar-Gipsy, it will be recalled, was seeking the 
divine light that would illuminate for him the love of the 
wandering gipsy tribes. 

210 Compare 1. 14 of Wordly Place, page 66. 

220-226 These lines reflect the sadder strains of Clough’s poetry, 
and it is the sadder strains which are most characteristic. 

Does the poem lose in effectiveness because it fails to voice 
an intense personal sorrow for a lost friend? Contrasted with 
the highly passionate cantos of Jn Memoriam, for example, it is 
very calm. Is this a sign of weakness or of strength? Do you 
feel that Matthew Arnold has given you the atmosphere of 

Oxford; and if he has, can you discover how he has done iti 

Do you find that the allusions to the Scholar-Gipsy increase 

your interest in the poem? From a study of this poem and the 

one which precedes it, what comment can you make on Arnold’s 
attitude toward nature? Would you call the poem religious or 
non-religious? It certainly is not trreligious. Point out the 
stanzas that seem to you to reflect special power. Are there 


£ 
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many single lines of particular beauty, such as k. 19, for example? 
Comment on the esthetic effect of 1. 51 and U. 74-76. 


RUGBY CHAPEL. 


Rugby Chapel is perhaps the finest poetic tribute ever paid 
by a son to a father. The appreciation which the poet shows 
for the work of his gifted father, Dr. Thomas Arnold, was 
shared by practically all of the Rugby boys who were fortunate 
enough to attend the great public school during the years when 
Dr. Arnold was its distinguished head-master. It has been said 
that no teacher in England has ever exercised so strong an 
infiuence as that exerted by Dr. Arnold. And special stress is 
laid upon the ‘‘personalness” of this influence. 

Dr. Arnold’s death was very sudden, though the extract from 
his diary suggests that it was not wholly unexpected. On Sat- 
urday evening of June 11, 1842, he seemed as well as usual. 
On Sunday morning he awoke and spoke of the severe pains 
across his chest. He died a few hours later. The following 
record in his diary was written on Saturday evening. 


“Saturday evening, June 11th. The day after to-morrow is my birthday, 
if I am permitted to live to see it — my forty-seventh birthday since my 
birth. How large a portion of my life on earth is already passed. And then — 
what is to follow this life? How visibly my outward work seems contracting 
and softening away into the gentler employments of old age. In one sense 
how nearly can I now say, ‘ Vixi.’” And I thank God that, so far as ambition 
is concerned, it is, I trust, fully mortified; I have no desire other than to step 
back from my present place in the world, and not to rise to a higher. Still 
there are works which, with God’s permission, I would do before the night 
cometh. . . . But above all let me mind my own personal work, — to keep 
myself pure and zealous and believing, — labouring to do God’s will, yet 
not anxious that it should be done by me rather than by others, if God dis- 
approves of my doing.” 


The poem needs no annotation. It is marked at once by 
perfect simplicity and high seriousness, and needs but the 
natural sympathy of a human heart to infuse its reading with 
deep and tender feeling. 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


i, as in fate ; a, asin arm; &, asin am; 6, as in eve; &, as in end; i, as in ice 
Y, asin pin; 6, asin old; 5, asin odd; U, as in use; i, as in up; 60, as in fooy 


00, as in fool. 


} . 
Ader-baijan, Adtr-bi’ jin. 


Hgean, Egé’/in. 
Afghans, Af’ghinz. 
Afrasiab, Afri’ zYab. 
Ajax, A’jax. 
Alemena, Alc’mé%ni, 
Ampelus, Ampé’lis. 
Aral, A’riil. 

Argo, Ar’gd. 
Attruck, At’tritck. 


Bahrein, Bé’ran. 
Bion, Bi’6n. 
Bokhara, Bokhi’ra, 


Cabool, Cibool’. 
Casbin, Ciz’bYn. 
Caspian, Cas’ pYin. 
Caucausus, Can’cisiis. 
Cephissian, Séfis’sYin. 
Chion, Ké’6n. 


Chorasmian, Koriiz’/mfin. 


Circe, Sir’sé. 
Corydon, Cd’ridén. 


Daphnis, Dif’nys. 
Daulis, Dau/lis. 


Elburz, El’boorz. 
Enna, En’ni. 


Feraburz, Fé’ribsorz. 
Ferghana, Férgii’ni. 
Ferood, Férood’. 


Geist, Gist’. 
Gudurz, Gi’dirz. 


Haman, Hi’min. 
Helicon, Hé/licon. 
Helmund, Hé)’/miind. 
Hera, Hé’ra. 
Himalayan, Himala’yan, 
Hydaspes, Hidiis’péz. 
Hyphasis, Hi’fisfs. 


Iacchus, Iiik’us, 
Ilium, T/tim, 
Llyats, ll’yitz. 
Iran, I’riin. 


Jaxartes, Dzhixir’téz. 
Jemshid, Dzhém’shia, 


Kai, Ki’. 

Kai Khosroo, Ki Késro&*, 
Kaiser, Ki’zér. 
Kalmucks, Kiil’/mitcks. 
Kara-Kul, Ka/rii-Kool’. 
Kchiva, Ké’vii. 
Ixhorassan, [oriiziin’. 
Kipchak, KYp’chiik. 
Kirghisses, KYr’gézés. 
Kohik, KohYk. 
Koords, Koo’rdz. 
Kuzzaks, Ktziiks’. 


Laertes, La’értéz. 
Lapithe, Li’pithé. 
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Lassa, Liis’sé. 
Lethean, Léthé’an. 
Lityerses, LIt’yérséz. 


Moorghrab, Moor’ giib. 
Orgunjé, Or’ghiinghé. 
Oxus, Ox’iis. 


Palladium, Pila’ditim. 
Pamere, Piimér’. 
Pekin, Pékin’, 

Pelion, Pé’/lién. 


Peran-Wisa, Pér’iin-W6’za. 


Persepolis, Pérsé’pdlis. 
Philomel, FYl’/6mél. 
Phrygian, Fri’jiiin. 
Proserpine, Prosér’piné. 


Ruksh, Riti’ksh. 
Rustum, Riis’tim. 


Salore, Sailor’. 
Samarcand, Sii’mirciind. 
Scythian, Si’thiain, 
Seistan, Sa’stan. 
Sibylla, SYbY11é. 


Silenus, SYlé’ntis.. 
Simois, Si’/mdyYs. 

Sir, SYr’. 

Sohrab, Sd’riib. 
Stagirius, StégY’rits. 
Syrtes, Sér’téz. 


Tartar, Tar’ tir. 
Tejend, Téyénd’. 
Tertullian, Térttl/lY¥ain, 
Thebes, Thébs’. 
Theseus, Thé’sdos. 
Thracian, Thra’/shin. 
Thyrsis, Thir’sis. 
Tiber, Ti’bér. 

Tiresias, Ti-ré’shY-ds. 
Toorkmuns, Toork’/miins. 
Tukas, Ti’kis, 


Ulysses, Uli’séz. 
Xanthus, Zin’thts. 
Zal, Ziil. 


Zirrah, Zyr’rih. 
Zoarrah, Zoér’réh. 
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